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: APPLETONS 
Science ‘T'ext- Books. 


A Series of improved Text- Books representing the accurate 
phases of scientific knowledge, des to cover the 
whole field of Science Study in High Schools, Acad- 
emies, and all schools of similar grade. 
Following Now Ready: 

The Elements of Chemistry. 


By F. W. CLARKE, Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 
Introductory price, $1.20. 


The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Rocer 8. Tracy, M.D., Sanitary Inspector of the New York City Health Nepartment. 


Introductory price, $1.00. 
Elements of Zoology. 
By C. F Houpenr, Fellow of the New York Academy of Sciences, Corresponding Member of 
the Linnwan Society, ete.; and J. B. HoLpER, M.D., Curator of Zodlogy, American Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park. Introductory price, $1.20. 


A Compend of Geology. 
By JoserH LE CONTE, Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of Cali- 
fornia; author of ‘‘ Elements of Geology,”’ ete. Introductory price, $1.26. 


Applied Geology. 

By SAMUEL G, WILLIAMS, Professor of General and Economie Geology in Cornell University. 
= x Introductory price, $1.20. 
Descriptive Botany. ° 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ‘tHE CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS, WITH A POP- 

ULAR FLORA. By Euiza A. YOUMANS, author of ‘ The First Book of Botany,’’ Editor 

of ‘‘ Henslow’s Botanical Charts.”’ Introductory price, $1.20. 


Physiological Botany. 


By Ropert BENTLEY, F.L.S., Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. Prepared as 
a Sequel to ‘* Descriptive Botany ’’ by Eliza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 


Specimen copies of the above books will be mailed to teachers or school officers for examination, at the 
introductory prices, post-paid. Send for full descriptive circulars, Educational Notes, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. San FRAnNcisco. 








BARNES’ 


Brief History of the United States. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL HISTORY. 





A LETTER FROM MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY W. SLOCUM, G. AR. 


“MESSRS. A. S. BARNES & CO., Brookiyn, Ocr. 19, 1886. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have read with much interest the History of the United States 
published by you, particularly the portion of it relatingto our Civil War. I find in it 
nothing of a sectional or partisan spirit. On the contrary, I think it truthful and fair. 

“The statements relative to the numbers in the Union and Confederate Armies at 
different periods during the War may not be accurate, as on this subject officers, in 
both armies, who are most competent to judge accurately, differ widely in their views. 

“Credit is given to the Confederates for having fought bravely. I hardly think 
any soldier who fought against them will claim that they are not entitled to all the 
credit accorded them in this respect. 

“ The book appears to me to be just what it purports. to be,—a brief history, well caleu- 
lated to instruct the young and to inspire a taste for the study of works of greater 
detail and extent. Yours truly, 

H. W. SLOCUM.” 


Ta A copy of Barnes’ “ Brixr History or THE UNITED STATES,”’ for schools and private 
reading, will be seat, postpaid, to any address on receipt of $1.25 ( postal order), by the Publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York City. 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











STATE ADOPTION. 


Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene 


— AND -— 


Smith’s Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 


Were unanimously adopted Oct. 19th, 1886, by the STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA for EXCLUSI E USE in the Public Schools of that State. 

DO NOT ADOPT ANY BOOKS ON THAT SUBJECT UNTIL YOU HAVE EXAMINED THEM. 
PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION: The Primer, 30 cts.; The Elementary, 50 cts. 


Just PusiisHep, THE PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENE, with the Essentials of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. By Ezra M. Hunt, A.M., M.D., Sc.D.. Sec’y State Board of Health, N. J.; Instructor in 
Hygiene in State Normal School of N.J.. i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. 400 pages. 

For Introduction or Examination, 90 cents. 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Pub’ts, 755 a°955"t*way, New Vom. 











MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL 
° 

THE NEW ENGLAND EDITION is now ready and contains, in a special supplement, a carefully 

prepared descriptive text of the various features and interests of New England from the skillful pen of 


Gen’l FRANCIS A. WALKER, ?°*“institice 67 ‘Pechnotogy, 


New England is described as a whole, and then each State is treated in detail. The illustrations, made 
by the best artists, are effective and instructive. The maps, embodying most careful chartugraphic work, 
are models of accuracy and beauty. They comprise,— 


1. The New England States; 2. Maine; 3. New Hampshire and Vermont; 
4. Massachusetts; 5. Boston and Vicinity; 6. Connecticut; 7. Rhode Island. 


MauRry’s REVISED MANUAL continues watchfully to observe and record the progress of geographical 
events, keeping always abreast of the times. 

For further information concerning this book, or concerning MAURY’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY or 
MAuRY’s REVISED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, or MAURY’S WALL Maps, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 





Or WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 











REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1, They are especially adapted for school wend ra 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. _ 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCIIOOLS. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 








Mary Livermore is after the noto- 
riously prurient romancing “Ouida” 
with a sharp stick, gilded “Dixon's 


American Graphite, 8S. M.” 
—The Journalist. 


Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE 








Co., JERSEY City, N. J. 


gaze If your stationer does not keep 
“ Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils,” 
send 16 cts. for samples worth double 


the money. 
[ Mention this paper. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & CO,, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 

Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. — 
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FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
aaa Springfield, Mass. 








Warranted for Five Years, 


Easy Terms, Cash or Instalments. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE, 
159 Tremont St,, Boston. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, fur Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 








IS THE BEST F 
MACHINE IN USE 


AGENTS. 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton St., 


J. B. Liprrxvcott & Co,, 
717 Market St., Ph 





THE SCHOOL SuPPLY & Pus. Co., 
36 Bond Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


OR SCHOOLS, «read snd'Since’Pencits. 


| Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 


Boston. 





iladelphia. 
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Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 


AND 


“PARAGON” 
School Desks. | 
OVER OWE MILLION IN USE. | 


The ONLY VOVETAILED | 
School Furniture tn the world. | 
















Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLUBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
DUSTLES*S CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 





Git Waskingron wey mencen-{ AH, ANDREWS & CO }i05 Watath’ave., wnienge- 





CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


oem J, & H. BERGE Sas 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Catal 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Selesvepes, 
Catalogue of Anatomical Moedeis. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
ue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
CATALOGUES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 


SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 




















Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? | 


If so, you can go via the Monon Rourke, via Louis-| 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
sippiswamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MoNON RovureE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives yon the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon Routes, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
ete., address E. O. McCormick, Gen’ Northern 
Pass’r Art. Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, or 
Wm. 8. BALDWIN, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 183 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
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For sale by all lead- 











Send six cents for postage, and 
receive free a costly box of goods 
@ which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





ken from the Mines in the 

Rocky Mountains, made into beautiful Scarf- 

pins: To quickly introduce, price only 33c., post paid. 
Address, H. H. TamMmEN, Mineralogist, Denver, CoLo. 

Send Stam: Sor large illstd, catalogue of Minerai Cabdi- 

Supplied, 


, 
nets, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics, etc. 






MEDICAL 
MINUTES, 


An explicit treatise on 
i) Neryous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


es. 
= 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from e 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 hag Street, 
Providence, R. I. 











25,000 vols. of ancientand modern 


rare and scarce Books offered for 
BOOKS 2. c= 
tain ctbestase without success, 


American, British, German French Books, Cata- 
mailed free. School Books ty. C.K. 
oxsrax Book Emporium, 437 E.W. 0. Biles , Wis. 


LESTE Y “croans, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 

















Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches ete. 


WEST TROY, NY. | shed te. 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


Take it in T 
ake it in time. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a highly 
concentrated and powerful medicine. 
It is an anodyne expectorant, and, if 
promptly taken, in cases of Coughs, 
Throat or Lung troubles, soothes and 
heals the irritated tissues, and quickly 
allays all tendency to Consumption. 


Six years ago, I contracted a severe 
Cold, which settled on my Lungs, and 
soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had a Cough, 
Night Sweats, Bleeding Lungs, Pain in 
my Chest and Sides, and was so com- 
pletely prostrated, as to be contined to 
my bed most of the time. After trying 
various prescriptions, without benefit, 
my physician finally determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 
to rally from the first dose of this med- 
icine, and, after using only three bottles, 
am now as well and sound as ever. — 
Rodney Johnson, Springfield, Il. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family, for Colds and Coughs, 
with infallible success, and should not 
dare to be without this medicine through 
the winter months.— Russel Bodine, 
Hughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Agents Wanted. 
One Lady Agent 


Or gentleman wanted,in each town in U. S. to canvass 
for a beautifully illustrated family magazine, now in 
its twelfth year; $150 a year with splendid premiums 
to every subscriber. An experienced canvas-er can 
earn from $30 to $40 a week. Any smart man or 
woman can do well. For sample copies and Agents’ 
Circular, address 

THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Forthe New PicroriaL 
BIOGRAPHY—Now Kead 


z EVERY-DAY LIFE 
ABRAHAM 


‘LINCOLN 


An Illustrated Biography of 
the Great American FPresi- 
dent, from an entirely New 
Standpoint, written by 


HO KNE HIM, 

iberal terms,& 

MASON & FOWLER, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TS WANTED in every town for ** MeClellan’s 
AGEN Own Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice. 1 vol.. finely illustrated. W. H. THomp- 
SON & Co., 32 Hawley 5t., Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED (0. 


PLATFORM ECHOES, 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, } 


By John B. Gough. \ 
Tis last and crowning life work, brim full of thrillin inter. } 


pathos. re, and Sul of 
SE ee ecto” ih celle 6 wight ai Te it is added | 

















4 nee. 
ie D>) WORTHINGTON & CO. Hartford, Coun. 


FOR ALL. $30 a week and expenses 
Work aid. Outfit worth @5 and particulars free. 
p: O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 586 | 








You can now grasp a fortune. 
A new guide to rapid wealth 
with 240 fine engravings, sent 
Free to gay rson. Thisisa 
chance of a lifetime, so writeat 
ones to J. LYNN & CO., 
769 Broadway, New York. 

















It is impossible to overestimate the value of warm 
feet at this season of the year. Thousands of valu- 
able lives are sacrificed every year in consequence of 
damp, cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for 
Pulmonary Diseases, so fatal to the people of our 
land. Could we make the world know how valuable 
our Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up 4 
warm, ae glow through the feet and limbs. none 
would without them. These insoles warm the 
whole body, keep the vital forces up, magnetize the 
iron in the blood, and cause a feeling of warmth and 
comfort over the whole body. If no other result was 
produced than to insulate the body from the wet, 
cold earth, the insoles would be invaluable, In many 
cases the Insoles alone will cure Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, and Sodiiing of the Limbs. $1.00 a pair, or 
three pairs for $2.00, to any address by mail. Send 
stamps or Say in letter, stating the size of boot 
or shoe, and we will send free by mail to ~ part of 
the world. Send for our book. ‘“ A PLAIN ROAD TO 
HEALTH.” Free to any address. 

CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 

No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Wise, Ze ay Cy FULLY 
. Cate sent Free. 

eT Claciensti 
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ing dealers. 
Price by mail $1.30. 
ERkbWidt: how haven, Comm 
QUEEN & C0. 
: PHILA., 
Physical « Chemical 
APPARATUS. 
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HON. NATHANIEL H. R. DA WSON, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Terms for our Bducational Publications: 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. SRW. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. Ss ws 
CLUB RATES, Fork OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: SN 








JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TRAOHER................. 83.00) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUOATION.,........ccccccesseesecesees 4.75 | 
AMERIOAN TEACHER Gnd EDUCATION... ...ccceccesesesescescseeceeees 3.25 | 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 








‘Written for the JOURNAL.] 
A BIT OF BLUE SKY. 


BY SARAH K, BOLTON, CLEVELAND, 0, 
The clouds trooped by on a summer’s day ; 
Some stormy and black, some white and gray : 
And some were billowed like Alpine snow, 
Tinted with gold of the sunset glow. 


And now a city with dome and tower 

Rose and vanished by unseen power ; 

And here a vision of arméd men, 

And there a picture of wood and glen. 


But fairest of all, oft glimmered through, 
Like a beam of hope, a bit of blue, 

As dainty as hue of the sapphire gate 

In the City of Pearl, where angels wait, 


O marvelous tint from heavenly hand! 
Brighter than golden or erimson band! 
Telling of beautiful lands untrod, 

Of elysian fields in the home of God. 





Ah! life.is as changing as sammer clouds ; 

Some black for mourning, some white fer shrouds ; 
Yet often, and tender, God’s face shines through 
The stormy sky, like a bit of blue. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





; 2 [From Photograph by Handy.*) 
Tue great question is, How nearly do the present the- 


oretical ideas and applied methods come to answering the | 
real needs of our youth ?—Lowell School Committee. 


The JouRNAL oF Epvucarion, in its loyalty to the 
educational interests of the country, presents this week 
the first of a series of biographical sketches of men and 
institutions, state and national. It gives us great pleasure 


, , to offer, as the first of these, the recently appointed Com- 
succeed under almost any circumstances, while a poor 


; |missioner of Education, Hon. Nathaniel H. R. Dawson, 
teacher cannot succeed anywhere.—Ohio Hd. Monthly. lat biiiiee 


THE literary or rhetorical exercises of the school should | The United States Bureau of Education is one of the 
hold everything else subordinate to the study of the best branches in the Department of the Interior, and was es- 
literature and the upholding of character. Nothing weak tablished in 1867, and Hon. Henry Barnard, of New 
or impure should be committed and recited merely for en-' Haven, was the first Commissioner, remaining in office 
tertainment or elocutionary drill, when we have within yntil 1870. Mr. Barnard ranks first among living Amer- 
our reach the most fervid eloquence, the purest humor, fen educators in service rendered the cause of education, 
the tenderest pathos, the keenest wit, the soundest wis-| in variety of valuable thought, and activity with voice 
dom.— Margaret W. Sutherland. and pen. The Bureau was established by act of Con- 

Tue scholars reap a rich benefit from the teacher’s re- | 8°SS for the — of aiding in the establishment and 
creation. Its reflex influence upon the school is direct Maintenance of efficient public school systems, and inci- 
and positive. The teacher should return with a clear dentally aiding education in other ways. The office 


head, steady nerve, cool judgment, and kindly temper,— makes an annual report upon the condition and progress 
: ’ ’ . ed . * . 
conditions which exert a very wholesome influence upon of public schools, and other educational institutions and 


the dispositions of children, their aptitude for study, gull methows, elementary, intermediate, and higher, through- 
ir abil; “10 out the United States and territories. The President 
their ability to make good progress while in attendance * sa dike steamed, “ells caliag Saclioed Ea ta 
th sais nada E. . * transmi 8 . 
» eel ier ae ey | Congress in connection with his annual message, and 
Ours is a peculiar people. The humblest citizen is a 


; . copies are printed for public information by concurrent 
“ee and with his voice helps to direct the councils resolution of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
of the nation. The reins of the government wets not in the The Bureau has no executive authority over any sys- 
4 of roe = ie on to direct * aie | tem, college, or school, in any — or organized py d ; 

man who now follows the plow may, a tew y nor does it interfere with the management of Indian 
hence, sit in the presidential chair or upon the supreme) ..,.},, Its mission is advisory, and furnishes the only 
-_ rae. are to have enlightened Fs ve i |Feliable data for forming judgments, developing philoso- 
inistered laws, and peace, prosperity, and g order, | shies, etc. 
we must educate the masses.—J. J. D. Hinds, Ph.D., . The Bureau also answers a multitude of inquiries from 
Lebanon, Tenn. school men at home and abroad, and from foreign govern- 





Tuer success of the school depends more upon the 
teacher than upon anything else. A good teacher will 








PaRENTs often keep their children at home, or allow/ ments, respecting the conditions and deh aes of educa- 
them to be absent from school, for slight causes, appar-| tion, the methods of instruction, and the instrumentalities 


7 > Sat a, ‘in their EPG Polls an t ke vith “ , ol 4 
Je ural of Kducation. | when they are iscenepiliy chases apie fh: eoipraand 


’ 
| 


Hon. John Eaton suceeeded Hon. Henry Barnard in 


; and they must either March, 1870, and ot tn ofl til 
‘fall behind and perhaps become discouraged, or they go’ ee ee a eee 


on with imperfect knowledge of the studies they are pur- 


when his resignation, tendered in the spring, was accepted. 
Of the valuable specific and miscellaneous service ren- 
dered by General Eaton we need not inform our readers. 

Col. N. H. R. Dawson, the present Commissioner, was 
born in Charleston, S. C., but his parents removed to 
Dallas County, Ala., in 1842, while he was a child, and 
he has resided there since. His father, Lawrence E. 
Dawson, was a distinguished lawyer of the Palmetto State. 
He is a descendant of John Huger, mayor of Charleston 
in 1792; John Dawson, mayor in 1806; and Paul 
| Hlamilion, Governor of South Carolina, and Secretary of 
‘oe Navy under Madison. 

Colonel Dawson was educated in St. Joseph College, 
| Mobile, Ala., is a lawyer by profession, and was president 
| of the State Bar Association in 1884-5. He has been twice 
a member of the State Legislature, and was Speaker of 
\the House in 1880-1. He was a presidential elector in 
|1872, a member of the Charleston Convention in 1861, 
_and was an officer in the Confederate service. He was chair- 
‘main of the Democratic State Executive Committee in 
1884, managing Cleveland’s campaign in Alabama. He 
was a prominent, though unsuccessful, candidate for gov- 
ernor before the convention last February. He has been 
a trustee of the University of Alabama for ten years. He 
was quite prominent as a layman among the Episcopalians, 
‘having represented the Diocese of Alabama in several 
general conventions. He was appointed Commissioner of 
Education, Aug. 5, 1886. 














THE ART OF CONVERSING.—(1) 


BY L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Professor in Boston University. 








The art of intelligent, patient, and stately conversation 
|is said to be lost. And at first thought it would seem that 
isuch brilliant conversers as Dr. Johnson, Selden, Rogers, 
Sydney Smith, Dr. Parr, Walpole, Chesterfield, Macaulay, 
'Talleyrand, Madame de Staél, and Elizabeth Montague 
jare now very rare, if not unknown. The talk of most 
haaoet in America, aseevery one knows, is confined to the 
condition or prospects of business, or to debates upon re- 
ligious matters and political issues; while the conversa- 
tion of our maturer women is said to consist of “ bits of 
gossip, or remarks upon dress and ornament,” and that 
of younger women is little else than “a he, he! a grin, and 
a giggle.” 

These charges are true only in part, for every country 
in Europe can now furnish good talkers, and the United 
States are certainly not altogether destitute. Still, that 
there should be less small talk, disputation, punning, strain- 
ing after effect and bits of wit in ordinary conversation, 
and that there should be in it, especially among educated 
people, more that is instructive and inspiring, no thoughtful 
person questions. 

In this paper we confine attention to some of the ad- 
vantages possessed by those who are skilled in this art of 
conversing. Upon a moment’s reflection, it will appear 
that the best conversers, other things being equal, will, in 
social life, have the most hearty welcome. Dean Trench, 
in closing a lecture upon conversation, very properly ranks 
this art among the elegancies of social life. “And I for 
one,” he says, “ will not hesitate to say that it having 
been my lot to mix much, and willingly, in all the various 
classes of society,—and having endeavored, so far as in my 
power has been, to cultivate and show a true brotherly 
and friendly spirit both to high and low,—I have met noth- 
ing to confer more pleasure and more advantage in daily 
life than fit conversation. I have found it from the poor- 
est ; I have found it from those of middle station ; I have 
found it among the noble and the rich. And, while with- 
out it the hours of social and of family life may drag on 
heavily, and in a wearisome and worthless way, under 








ently not realizing the injury to their children by the of culture in this country. 
forming of loose habits and the loss they inevitably incur ~+ We secure this cut through the Frank Leslie Illustrated Newspaper. 
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of feasts and pomp and parade; with it, freely inter- 
changed from well-informed heads and cordial hearts, 
expressing what they know and telling what they feel, 
without any restraint except that of love and tact and 
propriety,—with it, I say, the simplest home may be one 
of enjoyment and improvement every recurring day, and 
each coming guest will share its attractions. And there- 
fore I say, Despise not this gift, and try to improve it, 
and seek divine help for its right regulation as well as 
for its use; and be well assured that, under God’s bless- 
ing, in its direction you will gain for yourself, and pro- 
mote for your fellow creatures, no slight share of true 
enjoyment, no slight benefits, both for this world and for 
the world to come.” 

And, too, men in the learned professions reap much 
advantage aside from the social benefits if they have skillin 
conversation. Especially is this true of professions which 
require popular speech. 

One of Cicero’s recommendations to the orator is, that 
before speaking he should inform himself by conversing 
with those who are most familiar with the subject which 
he has in hand. “ But this I will maintain,” he says, 
“that, though the orator be ignorant of what belongs to 
other arts and pursuits, and understand only what con- 
cerns the discussions and practice of the forum, yet if he 
has to speak on these arts, he will, when he has learned 
what pertains to any of them from persons who under- 
stand them, discourse upon them much better than the 
very persons of whom those arts form the peculiar prov- 
ince. Thus, if our friend Sulpicius have to speak on mil- 
itary affairs, he will inquire about them of my kinsman 
Caius Marius, and, when he has received information, 
will speak upon them in such a manner that he shall seem 
to Marius to understand them better than himself. Or, 
if he has to speak on the civil law, he will consult with 
you, and will excel you, though eminently wise and learned 
in it, in speaking on those very points which he shall have 
learned from yourself. Or, if any subject presents itself, 
requiring him to speak on the nature and vices of men, 


But the crowning advantage derived from skill in the 
art of conversation is, that a person is easily furnished 
thereby with supplies of the world’s richest wisdom. This 
fact, and the temptation of men in scholarly pursuits to 
disregard this source of wisdom, lead us to dwell upon 
this advantage, even et the peril of marring the symmetry 
of our discussion. 

The feeling is quite general that college-bred men lack 
something which the man on the street can give them. 
To one who has had much to do with men of the world 
no argument is needed to show that the teamster, the 
fruit-vender, and the lout, who are daily met on the 
street, though in rough garb and careless attitude, have, in 
some respects, an advantage over the university professor 
or president. 

“ The common mind,” as Bancroft says, “ is the true 





Parian marble, fit to be wrought into a god.” 

A wise writer upon this subject says, that “it is a mis- 
take to be morose and silent among persons whom you 
think ignorant ; for alittle sociability on your part will draw 
them out, and they will be able to teach you something, 
no matter how ordinary theiremployment. Indeed, some 
of the most sagacious remarks are made by persons of 
this -deseription respecting their particular pursuit. If 
there is a moment’s leisure, spend it over a good or in- 
structive talk with the first you meet.” 


Hence the custom of many distinguished men has been 
to seek wisdom among the illiterate. 

Socrates is said to have been the best known man in 
Athens. He was also the most knowing man, and a mas- 
ter in the realms of human nature. His method was 
to seek all classes, and talk with everybody he met. 
Shakespeare, too, listened to men in all the walks of life, 
then spoke or wrote in their speech. Burke talked with 
men by the roadside and in woodsheds, made them un- 
derstand his speech, then spoke their thoughts in the halls 
of Parliament. 

“I dined with Burke and others at the Ton,” says 
Rogers. “ At dinner Burke was missed, and was found 


on desire, on moderation, on continence, on grief, on/at a fishmonger’s, learning the history of pickled salmon.” 


death, perhaps, if he thinks proper (though the orator 
ought to have a knowledge of these things), he will con- 
sult with Sextus Pompeius, a man learned in philosophy. 
Bat this he will certainly accomplish, that, of whatever 
matter he gains a knowledge, or from whomsoever, he 


Sir Walter Scott talked with anybody. “A boy water- 
ing my horse by the roadside,” he once said, “ gives me 
a new idea.” He took great delight in stage-coaching, 
because it brought him into familiar contact with different 
classes. “ I have read books enough,” he says, “and have 


will speak upon it much more elegantly than the very|conversed with men of splendid genius, but have heard far 


person from whom he gained the knowledge.” * 

What is true of the secular is equally true of the pulpit 
orator. Were clergymen, especially the liberally and 
professionally educated, oftener engaged in conversation, 
they would not only be better informed as to matters 
of chiefest interest to the popular mind, but would, also, 
be less misty. Talk in company, like the stroke of a pen 
in private, will often crystallize thoughts which hitherto 
had a vague existence only. “An idea, like a ghost (ac- 
cording to the common notion of ghosts), must be spoken 
to a little before it will explain itself.” Talk with a few, 
then to the many, is, perhaps, the best method of learning 
the art of extemporaneous speech. If one having oratoric 
aptitudes will select suitable subject-matter, and form the 
habit of talking to an imaginary company, or even to 
himself, he will soon become easy and fluent before a 
group of friends, and afterward before a promiscuous 
audience. The thoughts, therefore, of one who in public 
hopes to command himself and his audience, must be 
allowed expression whenever he can find a company that 
will listen to him. 

And, too, the schoolmaster who employs the conversa- 
tional, the Socratic method of teaching, the method often 
employed by the Greatest of Teachers, will be in his pro- 
fession,—other things being equal,—by far the most suc- 
cessfal. He will himself learn faster, and awaken interest 
in even the dallard. 

In literature, also, the arts of conversation play an im- 
portant part. The writer of modern fiction, if he would 
be successful, must know how to talk and how to make 
others talk. Reference to the writings of Homer, Plato, 
Cicero, Horace, Dante, Don Quixote, Shakespeare, Scott, 
and John Bunyan, will afford ample evidence of the 
prominent place conversation has had in the history of 
literature. Conversation almost entirely makes up that 
body of literature which outranks all other writings,—the 
four Gospels. 


* Cicero, de Oratore, B. I. ¢. xv. 


richer thoughts from the poor and humble in life.” An- 
other suggestive remark of Scott is, “No men are so in- 
sipid as a company of literary men at a dinner-table.” 
Like Burke, he often left this kind of company for that 
of the common people. 

Daniel Webster often availed himself of this same 
source of information, and is said, as a result, to have 
more than once greatly surprised the court by his famil- 
iarity with the practical details of cases brought to trial. 
Rufus Choate was no less attentive than Webster to this 
source of information. 

Madame de Staél, too, is reported to have obtained 
much, if not the most, of her literary materials by the art of 
conversation. Her method was, to direct the attention of 
all, even the humblest, with whom she conversed to her 
subject ; she found everybody had something sensible to 
contribute, and something she did not before know. 

Dr. Johnson freely confessed his indebtedness to men 
in the common walks of life. “I would rather sit,” he 
says, “next an intelligent man of the world, than a 
scholar.” Fox and Mirabeau were indolent with books, 
but were much with men, and enthusiastic in their study 
of men. Bonaparte was not a literary man, like his suc- 
cessor, but he mingled with men, talked with them, and 
studied them. He says, “I know men”; and on one 
occasion suggestively added, “I know Jesus Christ was 
nota man.” Charles Dickens could never have written 
as he has, but for his mastery of human life and the 
humble folk-lore daily heard in the places and haunts he 
describes. The statement may not be extravagant, that 
the romances of both Scott and Dickens “are the only 
true histories, while all other histories are but romances.” 
“Had I a carriage,” says Richard Porson, “and did I 
see a well-dressed person on the road, I would always in- 
vite him in and learn of him what I could.” Emerson, 
too, was wont to admit everybody who called at his door. 
To him there was ing divine in the poorest and 





most illiterate of his neighbors. He says :’ 


“If you would learn to write, it is in the street you 
must learn it. Both for the vehicle and for the aims of 
fine art, you must frequent the public square. The peo- 
ple, and not the college, is the writer’s home. A scholar 
is a candle which the love and desire of all men will light.” 

Are not the foregoing considerations sufficient to justify 
the remark that the benefits coming to one skilled in con- 
versation are such that it might well be made a branch of 
university education? It certainly should be given a 


prominent place in all schools of expression. 
(To be continued.) 








A NOVEL LESSON IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


The bell rings; our principal emerges from the office, 
with Sully’s Abridgment under one arm, and.a real, live, 
radiant baby,—his own,—under the other. He mounts 
the stairs to an upper chamber, where the senior class 
wait for him and this starry-eyed baby, who has been 
here before, queening it in unconscious dignity. Every- 
thing is utilized at our normal, and this bit of six months 
old ladyism is to illustrate abstract truths. 

See the tempting knife held beyond reach! She per- 
ceives, observes, is conscious of distance, and only longs 
for it with her eyes. It comes nearer, nearer, and the 
tiny hands stretch out. (Will she always measure the 
distance of the unattainable, and never seek to grasp it ’) 
A match is struck close behind her. Notice the sensa- 
tion of surprise in the shining eyes, and wonder how 
much mental perturbation has been caused in this precious 
little bundle of undeveloped humanity. 

There are often drawbacks to the general adoption of 
new object illustrations. They are insurmountable in 
this case, for there is no other senior class so sensible, 
and no other baby like ours. 








CAN CITIZENSHIP BE TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


BY FRANCES H. HOWARD. 


It will be urged by many that there is not time to teach 
any new branches, or to develop new issues which shall 
demand the attention of the pupils. In response let us 
ask, For what are we educating? Is our theory of the 
desirability of the development and education of the indi- 
vidual solely for the private benefit of the individual ’ 
The fact that we believe and claim that a Republic is the 
best form of government makes it the duty of every cit- 
izen to do that which shall tend toward the strengthening 
and sustaining of the government. If that be a duty, 
then a knowledge of what is for the best good of the 
country is a duty; and educating and training the voters 
of the country is not only a duty but a necessity,—a ne- 
cessity born of the instinct of self-preservation. Granted, 
then, the need of this form of education, the next point 
to be considered is, How can this study be added to, or 
combined with, those which we have already, each of 
which has been decided to be important, and none of 
which may be omitted ? 

Details of text-books, etc., may be left for later consid- 
eration, as also the age at which the pupil may be re- 
quired to take them up. The purport of this article is to 
suggest that the foundation principle of the moral respon- 
sibility of each for others may be inculcated from the very 
first. The youngest pupil may begin to feel that his good 
or bad behavior has its power to aid or hinder the aggre- 
gate good of all. He may be made to comprehend that 
even if he choose to do wrong and take the consequences, 
he yet owes something to his companions, and that his in- 
dividual pleasure does not always constitute an individual 
right. Too frequently the aim of education has seemed 
to be the development of the individual as an integer, 
rather than a part, and too frequently the question of 
right doing has seemed to be but a blind obedience to 4 
promulgated law. If the boy can be trained to feel that 
on him is placed, to a certain degree, the responsibility of 
the good behavior of his comrades, he has taken a long 
step in the path that leads to good citizenship and intelli- 
gent voting. If the teacher, instead of laying down 4 
code of rules and demanding unreasoning obedience, shall 
create an elastic circle of suggestive restrictions, which 





may compel at one side and yield at another, as the exi- 
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encies of the occasion may require ; if, then, he can bring 

his pupils to see the wisdom and fairness of this varying 
pressure, and can enlist their sympathy when he stretches 
the line @ little to help upward some lower-leveled nature, 
he may develop in them a recognition of the truth that 
laws should be helpful as well as restrictive. They will 
grow up in the understanding that the power which pro- 
mulgates law is not necessarily tyrannical, and that those 
who execute and those who obey the laws may be,—nay, 
must be,—in fullest sympathy. Good citizenship does not 
consist simply in law-abiding loyality, or even in voting 
honestly. 

There appears to have been something lacking in the 
methods of teaching when pupils have been left to feel 
that if their own standard of deportment reached “ one 
hundred ” nothing more could be expected of them. Can 
they not be taught that in addition to this they should try 
to help up to the* same standard some companion whgse 
home life or inherited tendencies were hinderances he had 
not strength to.overcome? May there not be awakened 
in the young a sense of the responsibilities which belong 
to each member of the human family, which, as life grows 
deeper and stronger, shali broaden into an appreciation of 
the high duties of citizenship? Trained to feel a moral 
responsibility concerning the conduct of others, a boy is 
growing up in an atmosphere which will strengthen every 
honorable and manly instinct for duty and intelligent self- 
government. This method was tried in a country mixed 
school, among the children of cotton-factory operatives. 
By slow degrees the pupils were taught that they must 
help each other to do right; that those who did wrong 
hurt all, not themselves alone ; that those who did right 
did it not only for its expediency or its effect on their own 
characters, but for its influence on others. The word 
“help” was used so frequently by the teacher that it be- 
came among the pupils a sort of pass-word. If that 
teaching has been continued, those boys and girls have 
day by day imbibed a sentiment of responsibility which, 
carried into mature life, cannot fail of good effect on 
themselves and others. 


? 

The only way that good citizenship can be effectually 
taught is by laying as a foundation a thorough compre- 
hension of the fact that every individual is a part of one 
great whole, and that if things go wrong with the whole 
each part must suffer. The tendency heretofore of all 
teaching, both secular and religious, has been toward the 
individualizing of results. The boy has studied that he 
might be learned. . The sinner has been harangued upon 
the expediency of saving his soul. With both of these 
might also have been taught that the highest life of the 
individual was a part of his duty to his brother-man. 
The example of the Divine Teacher was always in this 
direction. Brave, gentle, helpful, He fulfilled His duties 
as a citizen from the standpoint of individual perfection. 
If it is said that these are purely moral teachings, it may 
be replied that that can hardly be urged as an objection ; 
and there is the advantage in this kind of teaching that it 
can be begun at once, without waiting for the collecting, 
revising, and accepting of text-books. Let there be among 
teachers a recognition of the fact that the American Re- 
public cannot even yet be said to be beyond the limits of 
experiment, and that it must fail or succeed upon the 
basis of individual purity, aggregate integrity, and cumu- 
lative codperation. It is often said that “our good men 
stay away from the polls.” These men should have been 
80 trained that the thought of keeping just for themselves 
their integrity and conscientiousness should never have 
occurred to them. They should have involuntarily felt 
that the best that was in them belonged to their Country 
and their fellow-men. To begin now to work toward this 
end is the privilege of every teacher; and when, by and 
by, an enlightened public sentiment shall demand or per- 
mit the teaching of Citizenship as an essential of popular 
education, the ground will have been prepared to yield a 
full harvest. 








Homer begged ; Tasso begged in a different way; De- 
Witt assassinated ; and all for wishing to improve their 
‘pecies. At the same time Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, 
Xeuxis, Apelles, Rubens, Reynolds, Titian, Shakespeare, 
Were rich and happy. Why? Because with their genius 
they combined practical prudence. I believe this is the 
ecret.— Haydon, 








THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER V.—FACE TO FACE. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.— Byron. 


Alten Winthrop thoroughly enjoyed life at Corner Rock. It 
combined a fascinating variety of romance, social opportunity, and 
forensic privileges. And Corner Rock enjoyed Alten Winthrop, 
with even greater enthusiasm, bringing, as he did, the first touch 
of electrifying fervor from the great world from which the seniors 
had been long excluded, and of which the youth knew only by the 
stories of their sires. 

Abounding in common sense, with no superstition in his religion 
and no fanaticism in his philanthropy or crankiness in his school- 
room methods, frank and hearty with all, he was equally prized by 
old and young, being, from the first, petted by the elders, loved by 
the young people, revered by the little folk. 

Although there had been no good school in the settlement, Mrs. 
Bolton had been an inspiration to self-culture, and many had in a 
erude way done something with their books. With no special proc- 
esses, they had attained to accuracy and rapidity in mathematics. 
A letter written to Williams will give a good idea of the school 


life : 
CorNER Rock, Mk., Aug. 20, 1861. 

Friend Williams :—What would X. Y. say if he should see my 
school! I’ve not opened my Arborville topic books; indeed, I’ve 
hardly thought of one of the ‘“‘ thousand and one ”’ principles taught 
us; though, strange to say, seyeral bits of conversation with Dr. 
Joyce and the other teachers, and even with the boys, come to mind 
as a positive help. I have forty children of all ages, with fifty-one 
recitations. Some are in their ab c’s, but most of them are 
floundering in commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, algebra, geom- 
etry, analysis, rhetoric, ete. I get to school half an hour early and 
hear some classes, stay after school with others, and make the older 
pupils hear the younger. 

Wouldn’t X. Y. have conniptions! Well, it is ridiculous, but 
you’ve no idea how they do learn. They fairly hunger for knowl- 
edge, and learn at double-quick. There's a deal of brains in these 
** Down Easters,’’ but when one is dull he is furiously dull. I 
have one dull boy, of whom I'll tell you sometime. 

My sister is to spend the autumn with me, which will be a greater 
thing for the community than it is to have me here. Where are 
you to teach? Regards to the boys if you see them. 

Yours, 


ALTEN, 

Mrs. Bolton is, for the first time, contented and happy in her 
life at Corner Rock, and in the companionship of this ardent youth 
she finds the brightest experiences of her life. 

But every life has its chafing. We have no right to demand or 
expect that life will ever be without its friction. He is an ideal 
man who can move serenely in life without being annoyed by the 
one thorn that will inevitably be in his way. The outside public 
thought Winthrop the happiest man on earth, and so he ought 
to have been, for everybody was loud in his praise. But that aw- 
fully stupid, ‘‘ dull boy,’’ Ben Bolton, was the pest of his life. 

Alten Winthrop would have surrendered all the praise he re- 
ceived from everybody at Corner Rock if some sudden freak of 
nature would transfer Ben Bolton to the regiovs beyond. 

Winthrop was so full of zeal over the romance, variations, nov- 
elty, and devotion to his work and new found friends, that it was 
some time before he realized the situation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bolton met the new teacher at the end of the stage 
route, twenty-five miles away, aud drove him to their home, the 
best in the settlement. As they drove into the yard, Ben, an over- 
grown, awkward lad, of powerful physique, stood near by to see the 
man of whom so much had been said. 

‘‘ That’s our Ben,’ said the father, so that the boy could hear 
distinctly. ‘‘He’s eighteen, but dull enough to be eight; but 
you'll find our Nell brilliant enough for a whole family.”’ 

‘*That’s too bad,”’ said Clara, with a heavy heart. 
Ben, I want to introduce you to Mr. Winthrop, and let him see 
what fine men we are raising in this country.”’ 

Ben stepped to the barn, closed the door, and for the first time 
in his life indulged in profanity, swearing eternal vengeance on 
Winthrop, who did not see him again until school opened the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

The dull boy is the last one that the teacher gets acquainted 
with, unless he is openly vicious, which Ben was not. The first 
scholar to attract the teacher’s attention is the skillful asker of 
questions. There is in every school some boy or girl, usually the 
latter, with an attractive combination of intelligence, wit, and fer- 
vency, who gives information on every point that troubles the new 
teacher, and asks questions promptly in a way to throw light on im- 
portant points. He has some rivals in this art who try to imitate 
him in extempore attractions. This “‘ set” the teacher knows the 
first day, knows by name, and early knows all about their homes, 
and sets high estimate upon their ability. 

As soon as school work begins in earnest, his attention attracted 
more enthusiastically to the prodigy,—the boy or girl who knows 
everything, spells every word correctly, performs every example, 
rattles off definitions like the old time a b c’s, knows every con- 
ceivable thing about geography and history, because he seems to 
have read everything. It is a great day in the teacher’s experience 
when he comes to know his first prodigy,-of whom he stands in awe, 
whom he regards with feelings of mingled reverence and affection. 


** Come, 


who have to grapple with a lesson tenaciously to master it, but who 
always do so grapple, and usually conquer after a vigorous effort. 
It is only after the new is worn off ,—after the teacher becomes ac- 
quainted with the forward ones, the prodigies, the diggers, —that he 
comes to appreciate those who never have their lessons. Some cir- 
cumstance may bring them to the surface earlier, and some teachers 
have a liking for knowing those who don’t know. 

All this relates to the intellectual phase of school rather than the 





disciplinary, The mischievous boy, the sly, deceitful girl, the 


After a little time he comes to know the steady, hard workers, | proxi 


irrepressible, good-natured rogue, the obstinate, malicious lad, 
will of course attract attention whenever they choose ; but‘our story 
deals less with the elements of ‘‘ badness’’ than of ‘‘ dullness.’’ 
Ben Bolton was not mischievous, irrepressible, or malicious; he 
was sullen, revengeful in his purpose, but he was silent about it so 
far as the school was concerned. It was some time, therefore, before 
Winthrop appreciated how stupid he was. To be sure he missed 
many words inspelling, but some bright, overgrown boys and_smart 
men will do that. He would usually blunder, and sit down before 
he had finished a paragraph in his reading lesson. He positively 
refused to study grammar, but many others did that; and as to 
his geography, he did not learn one of the definitions with which 
the first weeks had to do; and his explanations in arithmetic were 
usually declined with a quiet ‘‘I can’t.” 

Ben gave Winthrop no trouble until one day he thoughtlessly 
and cruelly called him ‘‘ dull.’’ This was the one thing needed to 
bring matters to a climax. 

Extracts from a letter by Winthrop to his sister will give 
an idea of the situation. 


My Dear Millie :—I am thought to be a great teacher; but it is 
a delusion. I am having great luck with the scholars that are born 
bright,—that are crazy to learn, and work with all their might; but 
where is the success in teaching them ? ‘They learn by themselves. 
— troubles me is the ‘ dull boy,’’ who either won’t or can’t 
earn. 

Ben Bolton is such a boy. I’ve made a mistake in dealing with 
him, and deserve to suffer from it, as I probably shall. He means 
to humiliate me in some way. He is a third ** bigger” than I, 
and strong as an ox. I dare not bring things to an issue. I went 
to his mother,—the best woman this world ever produced, aside 
from you and mother,—and the poor woman says J must be his 
salvation for her sake. 

I don’t see how I can master him intellectually, and he despises 
me physically. He was fairly impudent when school closed to-night. 
There are several boys prepared to follow his lead. He said, yes- 
terday, to a crowd of the boys, that he just ‘‘itched’’ to skip me 
out of the window, to show how easily it could be done, He said 
if I wasn’t such a little fellow he would. You can imagine how 
comfortable this is for me. I fairly dread to-morrow; it makes me 
shudder to think of it. I never failed in anything yet, but I was 
never face to face with such a problem as the conquering of a dull 
boy who hates me. Affectionately, ALTEN, 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 





NOTE ON CONTRACTIONS, 
Pupils in the grammar school may with advantage practice the 
following methods of contraction in multiplication and division. 
EXAMPLE I.—Let it be required to multiply 25.87324 by 
6.42795, giving the correct result to hundred-thou- 


25873240  eandths. 





597246 Reverse the order of the figures in the multiplier, 
eS so placing them that the product of any figure in the 
ahiioes multiplicand by the figure under it will be millionths. 


In multiplying by any figure of the multiplier, begin 
, at that figure of the multiplicand which is directly 
181112 over it, adding what would have been “* carried ’’ had 
23286 the next figure to the right been incladed (in some 
1293 cases adding one more). Find thesum of the partial 
166.311892 Products and point off six places. The result may 
“~*~ be trusted to the fifth place. 


8.42175 | 37.962 EXAMPLE II.— Divide 8.42175 by 37.962 


517465 








75924 321837 extending the quotient to millionths. 
~ 92035 = The divisor is written over the quotient to 
75024 save space. After getting .22, as a part of 
Piste the quotient, there are four more figures to be 
FOL obtained ; and, since the divisor has five figures, 
3706 the contractions may commence at this point. 
Omitting the 2 at the right of the divisor, and 
3215 comparing 3796 with 7011, we find 1 for the 
8037 next figure of the quotient. From this point 
T78 on, anew figure is omitted from the right of 
152 the divisor before each division, and much 
iad time is saved. 
26 
18.'7590(4.331166 ExAMPLE III.—Find the square root 
16 of 18.759, correct to six places of dec- 
— 8661)10100 — imal. 
83)275 . 8661 Proceed in the usual manner until 
249 —— one mere than+half of the root fig- 
863)2690 = ures are obtained. Then contract as 
2580 in division. : 
saiarene 573 These methods are used by practi- 
8661) 10100 520 cal computers, and there seems to be 


et nia no reason why they should not be 
53 taught in the grammar grades. 
52 
ae 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 7.—A man has a plat of ground 100 rods long by 40 
rods wide. He wishes to lay out a driveway around the outside 
part of uniform width, that shall contain half of the area of the 
plat. How wide will the road be? Please solve it by arithmetic, 
without the use of algebra. J. W. BARRIE. 

Considering only onefourth of the plat, it is easy to see that the 
width of the road must be somewhat more than 500 — (50 + 20) 
= 7rods+. In the following computation, 8 rods is taken asa 
first approximation, and the corre divisor is 70 — 8 = 62. Sub- 
tracting 8 X 62 from 500, leaves 4 square rods. This is to be added 
to the incomplete road, in the form of a narrow strip, on the inside. 
The trial divisor. for finding the width of this strip, is 62 —8 = §4, 
and the corrected divisor is 54 — .07, the latter term being the ap- 

imate width found by the division. The remainder of the 
work will be understood without further explanation. 
70 | 500| 8.07414. Ans. 
62 | 496 
54 40000 
53.93 | 37751 
53.86 | 224900 
53.856 | 215424 
53.852 947600 
53.8519 | 538519 
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NOTES. 





and furnish means for comparison with the other branches 
of eryptogams. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 


Prov. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 


These outlines are not exhaustive, it will be seen. | {0% ™. - Toney 


Use concert exercises with much caution. 


Their intention is to furnish hints which can be made the 
basis of a practical and suggestive winter course. If, 





TEACHING HOW TO READ LATIN “AT SIGHT.” 
Many teachers have of late been working in this line. With 


Voca training has its place in reading as well as skill/ through following them, a teacher shall find help in train- 
ing the powers of observation and arousing an interest 
which shall lead to a deeper study of the subjects at a 
later time, they will have accomplished their object. 


in sight-reading. 
Tue best teachers will avoid the extremes of conserva- 
tism and radicalism in all subjects. 


Do not fear to “drill” your classes in the essentials ; 
enough, at least, to make sure that theory becomes practice. 





AN OUTLINE FOR FALL AND WINTER 
WORK IN BOTANY.—(IIL.) 


BY MISS ESTHER E. BARRY, NEWTON, MASS. 


can be made productive of good results. 
Polytrichum commune, the hair-cap moss so frequently 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE LESSONS —(VL)* 
BY ARTHUR ©. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Sec. V.—Non-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 


1. Hydrogen. H. 


Note.—The object of the experiments of this section is to deter- 
> : mine the essential properties of the leading elements which unite to 

Mosses.—This group, and also the group Lichens, may form the more common substances ; other facts are omitted to allow 
be considered rather too difficult for beginners, but we/ more time for the applications to the chemistry of common life. 
feel confident that a short course of lessons on each group| The one or two fundamental properties of each element should be 
thoroughly fixed in mind. 
Supplies. — Granulated zinc, sulphuric acid, test-tube, horse- 
radish bottle with cork, in which is inserted a glass elbow, rabber 


found in pine woods, is an excellent typical moss, obtain- cdnatiitiiotais, lett alent delieee-tube, 


able at avy season, and from this the parts and general 
characteristics of mosses can be taught. Collect as many 
other varieties as possible, with fruit, if possible. Keep 
separate species in paper bags, and soak them out in hot 
water when needed for class work. Even so few as 
Sphagnum, the meadow moss; Hypnum, the leaf or fern- 
like one; Bartramia, the pale-green moss with globular 
capsules ; and Climacium, the tree-like one, will serve 
the excellent purpose of attracting attention to the differ- 
ences, and will give a class an insight into this most fas- 
cinating branch of cryptogams. An available greenhouse 
will farnish a few specimens even during the winter, and 
the enthusiasm be thus roused for good work in the 
early spring,.when mosses can be studied at their best. 

Licuens.—Let the teacher collect, in paper bags, spec- 
imens of our common Cladonias, which can always be 
distinguished by their hollow stems. Gather pyzidata, 
the gray cup moss, so called ; cristatella and cornucopi- 
oides, the red-tipped ones growing on decayed stumps ; 
gracilis, the one with a second cup, or stalk, growing from 
the center of the lower one; and rangiferina, the crisp 
one growing in pastures, or poor grass. Others easily ob- 
tained are, Umbilicaria, the brown crinkled lichen with 
black under-side attached to rocks at a central point only ; 
Theloschistes, the yellow lichen found on trees and rocks ; 
Physcia, the gray lichen, with brown apothecia, found on 
the bark of elms; Peltigera, the shield bearer, the green- 
ish leaf-like lichen on the ground or in mats upon rocks, 
with brown points erect on the margin; Usnea and Ram- 
alina, gray lichens attached to dead tree-twigs ; and the 
Parmelias, found in such profusion upon the stones of 
walls. These will furnish ample material for a half-dozen 
or more lessons on lichens. These descriptions are inten- 
tionally given in unscientific language, in hopes that those 
unfamiliar with the lichens will recognize them when 
found; and later by study, previous to a class exercise, 
familiarize themselves with the names and characteristics 
in more technical terms. 

Anexcellent reference book,giving general determinative 
characteristics, is a little book called A Guide to the Rec- 
ognition of the Principal Orders of Cryptogams, recently 
prepared by F. L. Sargent, a teacher at the Harvard 
Summer School of Botany. Bessey’s Botany will furnish 
all the scientific knowledge needed to dwell upon the struc 
ture and life history, if it is desired to give these in class. 

Fune1.—Although some of the fourteen orders given 
in Mr. Sargent’s “ Outline” are difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to obtain or prepare in advance, yet the group can be 
very satisfactorily illustrated by the specimens that can be 
collected. Puff-balls, and the tough fungi attached to de- 
cayed trees, Polyporus being the most common, can, of 
course, be gathered and preserved with as much ease as 
lichens. ‘Toadstools can be pressed by taking great care, 
or can be preserved in alcohol, or dried in thape by pack- 
ing in sand. If one has even a moderate skill with the 
use of brush and paints, colored illustrations made from 


l 


Why ? 


Exp. 33.—Preparation and Properties: Place in a 
test-tube one inch of water, then one half as much concen- 
trated H,SO,, drop in one or two pieces of zinc (Zn). 
Observation.—What does the acid do to the zinc? 
What is the color of the gas which arises ? (call it hydro- 
gen.) 
Cover the mouth of the tube with the thumb till 
considerable gas forms, then remove and at once apply a 


ighted match. 


Observation.—What is the effect? What collects on 
the sides of the tube ? 
Inferences. — What does Zn do to H,SO,? 
physical properties of H appear as it forms ? 
chemical property is indicated when the match is applied ? 
Exp. 34.—Pour the contents of the test-tube into the 
bottle ; add more water, acid; and zine. 
by a long delivery-tube to the mouth of a test-tube, which 
has previously been filled with water and inverted in a 
pan or sink of water. 
Observations.—What does the H do? What does the|” 
water in the test-tube do ? 
Inference.—What physical property of H is shown? 
Raise the tast-tube of gas vertically a short distance ; 
apply a lighted match to the mouth of the tube. 
Observation.— What does the H do? With what color? 
What appears on the sides of the tube ? 
tube feel ? 

Inference.—W hat affinity has H? What is the prod- 
uct of the union ? 
Exp. 35.—Collect another test-tube of H, hold it mouth 
up for a few moments; after waiting, apply a lighted 
match to the tube. 


Observation.—W hat is the effect ? 
Inference.—What property causes this ? 


Exp. 36.—Reaction: Let the bottle, in which the acid 
and zine were placed, stand for some time. 


Observation.—W hat forms in the bottle ? 


sulphate, Zn SO,.) Infer the reaction for the prepara- 
tion of H from H,SO,. 
Cautions.—Have the parts of the apparatus fit tightly. 
Keep all flame away from the generator. 
Recitation work (to be derived from the experiments). 
1. State the method of preparing H, with the reaction. 
2. State the physical and chemical properties of H. 


3. Select the distinguishing property. 


4. Whieh property makes H useful in balloons, in 
illuminating gases and liquids, in measuring the relative 
weight of other gases ? 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


19. Why is the acid added after the water ? 
20. What does the word ‘‘ Hydrogen”? mean ? 


21. What is the cause of the hydrogen explosion ? 

_ 22. Why are the tones of the various explosions of different 
pitch ? 
23. Where have you seen the hydrogen flame in common life ? 

24. How much relative heat is generated by a hydrogen flame ? 


the fresh specimens answer very well in place of the latter. | What does the fact show ? 


Black-knot, from plum trees, and the various destructive 
growths on leaves, can be collected in advance; and 


25. What is ‘‘ nascent hydrogen’? ? What property hag it ? 
Why ? 
26. What other means of making hydrogen? (Teacher may 


moulds and yeasts can be grown in a few days when de- illustrate. ) 
tired for presentation, These will illustrate this group 





27. Write the reaction for Exp, 36, 


Conduct the gas 


How does the 


classes that have gained a considerable mastery of the language, no 
trouble is had; but with the classes whose advance has not been 
far, whose knowledge is somewhat misty, and who have always 
been accustomed to work with a lexicon at their elbow, the matter 
assumes an entirely different aspect. 

The aim of ‘‘sight-reading’’ is not for mere ornament, but to 
attain a discipline and pleasure in the study. It brings out and 
applies that which is already in the mind, and in addition strength- 
ens nearly all the faculties. When attained, it produces a pleasure 
which is a stimulus to further effort. Our colleges and schools, 
then, do well to heed the practical phase brought out by this train- 
ing as answering one of the demands of the age and time. 


DIRECTIONS FOR READING LATIN ‘‘AT SIGHT.”’ 


The editor, after a very careful study of the methods used in the 
oe and colleges, has coropiled the following directions. 
They ve been printed before in his little book of Selections from 
Latin Authors fr Sight Reading, and published by Ginn & Co. of 
Boston ; and he brings them in here, not as finished, but as sug- 
gowires and perhaps of aid te some who are working in this line of 

wth. 
Sight-reading does not imply a full understanding of the Latin 
vocabulary. lt does, however, demand some knowledge of the 
common words, and a familiarity with the declensions, conjugations, 
ete., and some knowledge of the Latin sentence. ‘‘ Sight-reading,”’ 
in the words of Professor White, ‘‘ does not mean the ability to 
take up the text of a work and read it off understandingly at once, 
as we might so much English. It means rather the power to read 
without a lexicon,—to read depending on one’s self,—the rate not 
being a matter of essential importance, and necessarily varying with 
or persons and with the same person at different stages of his 
stady. 
In general the following directions will aid the student : 
1. Read the sentence carefully through in Latin, noting the end- 
ings and important words, but not of necessity with an effort to 
translate. A repetition of the reading, if the first reading does not 
aid, may impart some slight or vague sense of the general idea in- 
tended to be conveyed. 
2. Look carefully for the leading verb, which is usually in the in- 
dicative mood. When the leading verb is determined, find its su)- 
ject. If the verb is transitive, find its object. The translation of 
the subject, predicate, and object will usually furnish the key to the 
sentence. ‘Che introductory words will often show whether the 
clause is dependent or independent, and so whether it contains the 
dependent orindependent verb. Words like the relative pronoun ‘ ut,’ 
and similar words, are usually to be found in the dependent clauses. 
3. Find the words, phrases, or clauses that enlarge or limit the 
meaning of the subject. Remember such modifiers may be any 
one of the following: Adjective, participle, noun in apposition, noun 
in genitive case, a relative clause, or a participial phrase. 
4. Find the words, phrases, or clauses that enlarge or limit the 
meaning of the predicate. ‘These may be any one of the following : 
oo ablative case, a preposition with its noun, or an adverbial 

rase. 

5. The object may be enlarged or limited in the same manner as 
the subject. 
6. In all this work there is always need to carefully observe the 
endings of the words, their position, connection, and relation. 
7. In determining the meanings of the words, start with the lead- 
ing or common meaning, if ible. Its derived meanings, if re- 
quired, will become plain with the unfolding of the sentence. With 
new words, or words seemingly new, try to find their meaning by 
analysis, taking the stem or root, the prefix and suffix, and the 
force of each. Leave the words whose meanings cannot be ascer- 
tained in this manner until the last, when the context may 
reveal it. 
8. When a sentence consists of a portion within the grasp of the 
student and of a portion beyond his power, go back to the beginning 
of the sentence and re-read. Do not fail to connect every sentence 
with those that have preceded it. This will often throw light on 
dark passages. Finally, in sight-reading, polish, especially at first, 
cannot enter in as an element of translation, as in carefully pre- 
pared work, nor ought this to be expected ; and yet, in a little time, 
the crude and uncouth transferrings of idioms ought to give way to 
translations, ready and reasonably accurate, and a progress at once 
inspiring and helpful. 








THE IDEAL AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


As the American citizen, then, to be true and strong, unites him- 
self to the Church and to the family, so he will also ally himself to 
the work of the State. He must see the need and the fruits of 
what it does, as he gives time and talents in keeping its schools. its 
laws, and its polities. He must see that free education becomes 
compulsory in schools founded upon general, self-developing prin- 
ciples. He must see that the laws are wisely made and surely exe 
cuted. He must use his gift of the ballot in such a way that poli- 
tics will receive the best aid for the nation’s good. And, as a loyal 
citizen of the United States, his best conception of the good of his 
own State will gauge his breadth of vision as regards the good of 
the whole. . ° : ° . 

The union of Church and State on a temporal basis was not long- 
lived in the past, nor can it ever be effectively revived in the future. 
The Church should not insist upon managing the State schools, any 
more than the State should insist upon managing the Church or 
Sunday-school. Each has its hands full, if it does its necessary 
work in perfect harmony, the one with the other.— Elizabeth Porter 
Gould, in ‘* Education.’ 








FROM ONE MAIL. 


— “‘Ienjoy the JouRNAL as being preéminently literary and 
sh tenephienl, besides its pure pedagogical worth. Taking both the 
OURNAL and The Nation, I regard the former as superior in true 
literary value.”’—CHARLES T. ALEXANDER, Cisco, Tex. 
— ‘‘The JOURNAL is growing in strength, in helpfulness, and 
in its appreciation of what the teachers of the country need. Every 
teacher in the land should be a subscriber to it, and reader of its 
columns. The special numbers on ‘* Manual Training,” *‘ Te™- 
perance Physiology,’’ ete., are superb.’”,-—Gro, W. T'WITMYER;, 
Honesdale, Pa, 
— ‘The JOURNAL, is an excellent paper. I take several, but 





none suits me so well as your JOURNAL and the AMERICAN 
TEACHER,” —M, Emma Jones, Greencastle, Ind, 
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THE SEMITIC PROFESSOR AT YALE. 


For several years Prof. William R. Harper has been attracting 
attention as a teacher of Hebrew. His recent appointment to the 
newly founded chair of the Semitic Languages in the University of 
Yale affords fit occasion for a glance at his remarkable career. 

He was born in Concord, O., July 26, 1856. He took to learning 
early, and graduated from Muskingum College in his native town 
at the age of fourteen. The college is a small one, but it was at 
hand and he used it, as every student should use his college, not’ to 
end, but to begin, the pursuit of knowledge. After graduation he 
spent three years at home in study, principally of language. He read 
the bulk of the Latin and Greek literatures. The historians, poets, 
philosophers, and orators, of whose writings we study fragments in 


the regular college course, and others besides, he traversed at length. 
At this time he acquired, also, practical use of German and French, 
and all the languages of southern Europe, with something of the 
Scandinavian. As yet he had no definite plan for his future, and 
his strong passion for music almost led him to choose it as his sphere 
of professional activity; but a wise, parental discernment of his ca- 
pacities sent him to Yale, where he pursued graduate courses of 
study, largely in language,—Latin and Greek Gothic with Professor 
Carter, Hebrew with Professor Day, and Sanscrit with Professor 
Whitey. In two years, at the age of nineteen, he received the 
degree of Fh.D. Now, with formed tastes, he sought to know 
where, as @ LTraay: ay he might best direct his energies. Professor 
Whitney told him the Semitic field was comparatively unworked, 
and that with the then dawning interest in Assyriology, there was 
a splendid opportunity for the scientific pursuit of the oriental lan- 
guages and for promotion of interest in them. In this sagacious 
counsel the keynote of his future was sounded. 

Leaving Yale he immediately evinced exceptional power as a 
teacher in Macon Masonie College, Macon, Tenn., whence he was 
called in less than a year to the principalship of the preparatory 
department in Denison University, O. He accepted, and taught 
Latin and Greek there for three years; then he was called to the 
chair of Hebrew in Baptist Theological Seminary, Morgan Park, 
lll., and began work there in January, 1879. Barly in his stay 
“7 ~ pursued the full theological course and took the degree 
of B.D. 

Having brought his own department into vigorous operation, he 
took a long step forward in the development of his personal influ- 
ence and significance by advertising that he would teach Hebrew by 
correspondence. Under the cireumstances, this was a stroke of 
genius. At that time nothing seemed more hopelessly paralyzed 
than Semitic study. For years Hebrew had been relegated to theo- 
logical seminaries, where students gave little time to it, and that 
little grudgingly, from things which appeared to them of more im- 
mediate interest. Hebrew scholarship, outside of a few seminary 
chairs, was unknown. Most educated ministers had just enough of 
Hebrew to be chronically irritated and ashamed that they knew no 
more. Yeta conviction of its importance was reviving. Seminary and 
pulpit were becoming more biblical. The assaults of skepticism 
upon the Old Testament were concentrating the attention of schol- 
ars upon it, and the recent discoveries of the treasures of the Assyr- 
ian valley were demanding investigation by the students not only of 
the Bible, but also of history, art, and civilization. In his discern- 
ment of this increasingly felt need, and in his audacity to attempt 
to meet it in a way which to most seemed impracticable and futile, 
Professor Harper revealed his endowment for leadership. How 
well he understood the case and himself is shown by the fact that, 
in ninety days, he had a class of a hundred, and that now on the 
roll of the correspondence school are the names of nearly eight 
— men in fifty-five different states, territories, and foreign 

ands. 

The first correspondence lesson was mailed in February, 1881. 
In the July following a summer school was established in Chicago. 
In this the work was broadened. Cognate languages were intro- 
duced ; the best teachers of Assyrian, Arabic, Aramaic, and Syriac 
came into alliance with the Hebrew instructors. More than that, 
distinguished scholars from every quarter are brought in to lecture 
on their special themes in connection with these languages and the 
Old Testament. Thus the work is no longer an individual one, but 
that of an association of scholars. Formally to recognize its impor- 
tance, and to give it more than personal basis and permanence, two 
years ago the professors of the Semitic lang in more than fifty 
institutions were formed into ‘‘ The American Tostitute of Hebrew,’’ 
under whose auspices the schools are now carried on. We have, 
then, a Semitic movement, with Professor Harper as leader and or- 
ganizer. In the correspondence and summer schools,—of the latter 
there have been five this season, with an aggregate attendance of 
three hundred,—more than a thousand educated men are pursuing 
the various branches of Semitic Jearning. In the fact that the pro- 
fessors of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, and of other institutions 
of national fame, are the teachers in these schools, and that gradu- 
ates of the same are the pupils in them, is the guarantee that the 
work accomplished is of a high order; while the uniting of these 
scholars so widely and earnestly promises great results in the future. 

For the purpose of issuing and promulgating Semitic literature, 
Professor Harper has established ‘‘ The American Publication Soci- 
ety of Hebrew.’’ As yet the most important of its issues are works 
of his own. The Elements of Hebrew (a grammar), and an Intro- 
ductory Method and Manual are foremost. The excellence of these 
is unanimously affirmed on both sides of the sea, Prof. T. K. Cheyne 
of Oxford University, saying, ‘‘ No better books, introductory to 
Hebrew, exist.” They have gone into use in more than sixty insti- 
tutions in this country, the grammar having reached its seventh 
edition, and the method and manual the third. Professor a 
has also started, and edits, with Professor Paul Haupt of Johns 
Hopkins, and Prof. Hermann L. Strack of Berlin, as associates, 
H-braica, a quarterly for the interchange of views among scholars 
upon Semitie themes. He edits, also, The Old Testament Student, 
a monthly, less erudite than the Hebraica, but adapted to the use 
of ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and students of the Bible 
generally. 

His power of accomplishment is not exhausted here. He also 
conducts the Chautauqua School of Languages, where a dozen or 
more tongues, ancient and modern, are taught, while his classical 
attainments are utilized in a series of text-books in Latin and Greek, 
now preparing under his supervision, after the method with which 
he has succeeded so remarkably in Hebrew. Of course this work, 
outside of his specialty, is incidental, and receives little of his time. 

From this narrative of the rise and progress of the Semitic move- 
ment in this country, it is easy to see why Yale has established the 


acteristics of method is the fundamental assumption that complete 
mastery of the language is attainable with reasonable effort, and 
nothing less is fit to be aimed ar. This brashes away all the old 
superficial, empirical ways of study, and brings one to the thorough 
scientific pursuit of knowledge. His inductive method is the method 
of nature, of facts before principles, language before grammar. 
He is more than a linguist,—he is a philologist. In the analysis of 
forms he carries the mind back continually to the fundamental 


jlaws of the language and of all language, and with constant prac- 


tice in writing and pronouncing, with incessant use of eye and ear, 
with much sight reading and memorizing of words, but no memo- 
rizing of grammar except incidentally in connection with observed 
acts and principles, the pupil, by a process of reasoning as well 
as of memory, comes into a masterful possession of the speech. 
Indomitable physical vigor, a steady glow of enthusiasm, intellectual 
insight, rapidity and energy, philosophical grasp and rational un- 
folding of his subject, perfect facility of distribution or power to 
ay hold of each student and give him just what he needs, with a 
beaming disposition to help everybody,—these are a remarkable 
combination in a teacher. A man so endowed will not only be a 
scholar,—he will make scholars. From what he has achieved before 
reaching the age of thirty, and from the qualities he has shown, it 
is safe to predict that Professor Harper, from the vantage-ground 
of his new position, will render eminent service to the cause of 
Semitic learning in the years to come. OBSERVER. 





FACTS. 


WORDS.— DEFINITIONS, 
Varicose, dilated, swollen. 


Cunsiform, wedge-shaped. 

Incandescent, luminous from heat. 

Vellum, fine parchment made from calfskin, 

Vermicelli, thread-like, baked, wheaten paste for cooking. 

Cyme, a eluster of flowers springing from different points of the 
flower-stalk. 

Velvet, a silk fabric, having a soft surface formed of a number of 
loose threads. 

Incineration, to drive off by heat all volatile and combustible con- 
stituents of a substance. 

Igneous rocks, granite, syenite, trap, basalt, trachyte, lava, and 
voleanic rocks, fused through fire action. 

Cryptogamia, Greek, kryptos, hidden, gamos, union; fungi, 
se ferns, mosses, etc., plants in which there are no stamens or 
pistils, 

The ‘noble metals’ are gold, silver, mercury, platinum, ete.,—those 
which occur mostly in a native condition, cannot decompose in water, 
and do not readily unite with oxygen. 


What with, in such sentences as, ‘‘ What with the cold weather 
and feeble health, I have been confined to the house,,’ is an idiom, 
not to be analyzed, but used as an equivalent of the adverb partly. 

Bain says, *‘ The rule (that the comparative must be used when 
two things are compared) is not strictly adhered to. Writers and 
speakers continually use the superlative in comparing two things; 
as, the least of the two; the best of thetwo. Like other dual forms, 
the comparative degree is superfluous, and perspicuity would be 
equally well served by using the same form of comparison for two, 
or for more than two.’’ One having but two children speaks of his 
oldest and youngest child. 

There is sometimes a question whether to use an adjective or an 
adverb after certain verbs. ‘The principle seems to be, that when 
the limiting word expresses a quality or state of the subject or the 
object, rather than the manner of the action, an adjective is proper. 
This constraction takes place with the verbs be, look, feel, taste, 
smell, seem, appear, ete.; as, The berry tastes sour. The flower 
smells sweet. Velvet feels smooth. The sentence sounds awkward 
and harsh. The man felt bad about it. The boy felt mean. The 
letter came safe. These persons ranked high among the nobility. 
He went to his work as gay as a lark. 

* The blow fell heavy on the family.’’—Macaulay. 

‘** The stream ran deep and strong.”’ ig 

‘** The lads came back safe.’ ? 

** While he lived, his power stood firm.” “‘ 


—| Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools, | 


MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
King John (Lackland) signed the Magna Charta June 1‘), 1215, 
Southey says that Wordsworth’s sonnets contain the profoundest 
political wisdom. 
Henry IV. of France was assassinated by Ravaillac in Paris, May 
14, 1610. He made the celebrated Edict of Nantes in 1598, which 
was revoked in 1680 hy Louis XIV., by order or advice of Madame 
de Maintenon. 
Bunyan was imprisoned twelve years and a half in a dungeon, 
where he made wire snares to support himself and his family, as 
well as produced the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress. He died in 1688, 
at the age of 60. 
Madame Roland, that noble heroine to liberty, was executed in 
the thirty-ninth year of her age. When she was arrested, in 1793, 
the servants gathered around her and filled the house with their 
lamentations. Even the hardened soldiers were affected by the 
scene, and one of them said, ‘‘ How much you are beloved! ’’ She 
calmly replied, ‘‘ Because | love.”’ 
Latimer, 80 years old, under Mary, after two years in prison, was 
burned at the stake with Ridley. When they bronght the lighted 
fagots to him, he cried: ‘‘ Be of good comfort, Ridley, and play 
the man. We shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, 
in England as, I trast, shall never be put out.’’ He then bathed 
his bands in the flames and, resigning bis soul to God, expired. 
The battle of Lutzen (a place forty miles from Leipsic) was foaght 
Nov. 16, 1632, in which Gustavus Adolphus lost his life, aged 38 
ears. The Swedish forces, numbering some 27,000 against the 
40,000 Imperials were victorious. Wallenstein himself was spared 
only to be assassinated two years later, of which event Schiller has 
given a wonderful description in his play of ‘‘ Wallenstein.” The 
whole of the play is laid after the battle of Lutzen. Ferdinand 
II. was Emperor of Germany at the time. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew oecurred Aug. 24, 1572, in 
Paris. Charles 1X., son of Catherine de Medici, was king of 
France. All of the Protestants were invited to witness the nuptials 
of his sister Margaret to the young King of Navarre, and by his 
order conspirators slew them on their arrival. The king him- 
self fired upon them from the Louvre. He died some time after, in 


chair of Semitic Languagesin her University department and called great remorse. It is estimated that in a few hours there were over 


Professor Harper to occupy it. It is easy, too, to discern where 


30,000 corpses. Maximilian II. was the good Emperor of Germany 


lies his exceptional power. He has gained recognition by his re-| 4+ that time. 


markable power to teach. Among scholars he is their peer, but, in 
imparting knowledge, in kindling and organizing enthusiasm, he is 
Preémingnt. He has acquired distinction, not as a recluse, but be- 
cause he has something to give to others. Genius in teaching, con- 
sisting in both the disposition and power to communicate, readily 


NEWSPAPER BEGINNINGS. 
The first real newspaper printed in the world was printed in 
1457, at Neuremburg, and called The Gazette. The Frankfort 
Gazette is the first dai/y newspaper ever printed, and was first 
rinted in 1615. In 1622 the first newspaper was published in Eag- 





commands a following. 


Professor Harper calls his method inductive ; but before all char- 
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d; the first attempt at Parliamentary reporting in 1641; the first 





advertisement appeared in 1648; and the first paper devoted ex- 
clusively to advertisements and shipping in 1657. 

The first regular newspaper in France was published at Paris in 
te and called Gazette de France. It was issued daily after May 

» 1792. 

The first daily newspaper in England « red in the of 
Queen Anne, in 1702, and was altel the Daily Courant. —- 

The London Times appeared under its present name January 1, 
1788. It had been started three years before. In 1708 a news- 
paper was started in the remote and semi-civilized empire of Russia, 
and printed ander the directions of Peter the Great, who took an 
active part in its management, and asserted that he bad corrected 
many of its proof-sheets, It was named the St. Petersburg Gazette. 
The first newspaper in the new world was published in Boston in 1690, 
by Benjamin Harris, the heroic and brilliant pioneer of the press 
in America. It was a monthly sheet, headed ‘‘ Publick Occurrences, 
Foreign and Domestick,’’ and was almost immediately suppressed 
by the government. It was allowed to live only twenty-four hours, 
and issue only one edition, because it touched on public questions 
and contained ‘‘ reflections of a very high nature.’’ The first per- 
manent newspaper was its successor, the Boston News Letter, pub- 
lished in 1704, The first daily newspaper in the United States was 
published in Philadelphia in 1754; it was called ‘‘ The Pennsyl- 
ania Packet, or General Advertiser.”’ 


OUR PRESIDENTS, 


Father Washington left us united and free, 
And John Adams repelled French aggression at sea ; 
Boundless Louisiana was Jefferson's crown, 
And when Madison’s war-ships won lasting renown, 
And the steam-boat was launched, then Monroe gave the world 
His new doctrine; and Quiney his banner unfurled 
For protection. Then Jackson, with railways and spoils, 
Left Van Buren huge bankruptcies, panics, and broils. 
Losing Harrison, Tyler by telegraph spoke ; 
And the Mexican war brought accessions to Polk. 
Taylor lived not to wear the reward of ambition, 
And Fillmore’s sad slave-law stirred up abolition ; 
So, compromise failing, Pierce witnessed the throes 
Of the trouble in Kansas. Secession arose 
Through the halting Buchanan. But Lincoln was sent 
To extinguish rebellion, Then some years were spent 
Reconstructing by Johnson. Grant lessened our debt ; 
Hayes resumed specie-payments; and Garfield was set 
On reform, which, as Arthur soon found, came to stay. 
Now for President Cleveland good citizens pray. 

— G. Macloskee, in St. Nicholas. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Trade between the United States and Australia has increased very 
rapidly during the past two years. Two years ago $6,500,000 
resented the value of our exports, while last year it was $11,500,000. 
The balance in favor of the United States last year was $9,000,000. 

The Congressional Library, at Washington, is the sixth largest in 
the world,—the National Library of France, the one at London, St. 
Petersburg, Munich, and the Royal Library at Berlin being those 
that outrank it. It contains 600,000 books, and in addition has 
200,000 pamphlets. 

The accumulation of wealth during the past year is represented by 
the following : 


United States, $825,000,000 
France, 375,000,000 
England, 325,000,000 
Germany, 200,000,000 


725,000,000 


Total, $2,450,000,000 

When railroads open proper communication, the salt mines of 
Nevada will yield one of the most valuable products of that State. 
In Lincoln Co. there is a pure rock-salt deposit exposed to view for 
two miles. In some places it is over one-half mile wide, and is of 
great depth. In one place, where it is cut by the cafion of the Rio 
Virgin, it is sixty feet deep. This deposit is supposed to extend 
along under the surface for fully nine miles. It is so hard that, to 
be worked, it must be blasted, and is so clear that blocks one foot 
thick are perfectly transparent. 


Other countries, 











NOTHS AND QUERIES. 


QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Mr. Editor :—For the benefit of such staid old teachers of history as 
cannot keep abreast of the improved and constantly improving 
methods in their department of educational work, I submit the fol- 
lowing as good questions to test the success of their labors : 


1. Who were the first W(h)ales to land on the coast of Britain ? 
. Who put the Sax-on, and who took them off ? 

When did Ethelred, the Unready, get ready ? 
. How much was Edward the Elder ! 
Who painted Ethel-red ? 
What can you say about the size of Alfred the Great ? 
. Why was Alfred not a good Friar? (Because he burned 
the cakes. ) 

8. Who snatched Ethel-bald ? 

9. Of what sin was Edward the Confessor ? 
10. How many Bedes did England have in her rosary ? 
11. How long was the Handred Years’ War ? 
12. What caused the Rouen (ruin) of Joan of Arc’s fortunes ? 
13. Tell what you can of the House of Two Doors. 
14. What made Edward VI. turn a Somerset out of office ? 
15. What made Lady Jane Grey ? 
16. What color was the Prince of Orange ? 
17. Did James I. like Bacon ? 
18. Why is Ireland so cold as to need an Ulster ? 
19. How broad was the Long Parliament ? 
20. Did the Round-heads act ——- ? 
21. Did Montcalm catch the Wolfe ? 
22. Watt man invented the steam-engine ? 
23. Was the ministry of Lord North as acceptable to the Western 
colonies as that of Dr. South to the Eastern counties? f 
24. Upon whom did the battle of Brandywine have an intoxicat- 
ing effect ? 
25.. How(e) did the British lose Boston ? 
26. When was Alexander Pope ? : 
27. When did Sir Robert Peel, or repeal, the Corn Laws ? 
28. Has England ever smashed China ? 
29. How much are Swift Words-worth ? 
30. Are there Moore poets of prominence in England = 

NCAB. 
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The British Museum was started in 1753 by a gift of Sir Han 
Sloane, who gave the government his collection of books, manu- 
scripts, and nataral curiosities on condition his family should re 
ceive £20,000. This money was raised by a lottery, 
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SAMPLE copies to your friends free. 

Dr. Dunton’s articles on “ Applied Psychology ” will 
begin next week. 

“Best Professional Reading for Teachers” will be a 
feature next week, twenty-three leading men expressing 
their preferences. 














Dr. Epwarp Brooks, on “ Professional Reading 
Jean Kincaid, on the “Spelling Problem”; “ Hygiene 
Through the Senses,” “ Practical School-room Methods,” 
Reports from Connecticut and Rhode Island State Meet- 
ings,—all in next week’s JOURNAL. 








FRANCE is feeling the reaction against the purely clas- 
sical education, and has prepared a new program for the 
secondary schools, through the Council of Public Instrue- 
tion under the guidance of the new Minister of Instruc- 
tion, M. Goblet, based on the principle that a thorough 
acquaintance with scientific, commercial, and industrial 
topics is of greater value than the classics for pupils drawn 
from the middle and lower classes of society. They make 
no attack on the moral and esthetic value of the study of 
the ancient languages, but consider the modern languages 
more valuable, all ied considered. 


THERE is abundant proof that Lneisia life is lengthen- 
ing with the development of the arts of civilization. The 
line of seventy is very frequently passed, and fourscore 
is now often reached “ without excessive labor and sor- 
row,” and novagenarians, who are “ respectably pro- 
ficient’ in the activities of their prime, are known to 
many communities. The teaching of physiology, of hy- 
gienic laws, of the mistakes of diet and stimulants, in 
school will tend to increase this desirable end. _It is not 
so much to live long as to retain health and strength 
while we live that is desirable, and in this the school can 
aid and is aiding. 








Tue teacher's aim is direct, and his force need not 
be wasted. In this he has the advantage of the preacher, 
the orator, the editor, the author. The flower that fer- 
tilizes by the use of the bee and other insects produces 
very little pollen, while the tree that trusts to the wind 
as its fertilizing medium produces a thousand seeds for 
every one that it expects to take root. The cone-bearing 
trees, for instance, discharge their pollen in clouds, and 
countless showers of pollen are absolutely wasted, not in- 
frequently tinting the surface of lakes and rivers with 
their yellow dress. Or, to use another illustration, the 
teacher may be, and ought to be, a sharpshooter, taking 
deliberate aim with every pupil and every lesson, while 


the editor, piles preacher, orator, must be content with 
a gatling-gun process, seeing how many shots he can get in 
the direction of the enemy. Noone has such combined ad- 
vantages as the teacher in any effort to reach the mind 
and heart. There is a temptation for him to rely upon 
the miscellaneous effort method, but it is a serious mis- 
take. His work isto be definite, direct, hand-to-hand, 
and he must carry his own goods to market, must gather 
his own game, to change the figure. 








Ir is a great honor for a man to do anything in the line 
of book-making that can make his name live for three 
centuries; and yet Gerard Mercator, the distinguished 
geographer, and author of the Mercator System of map 
drawing, died in 1594. Modern geography dates from 
his time. Geography had been a strange mixture of 
facts and fancies, resting largely upon tradition and fabu- 
lous stories of unreliable travelers. Mercator,—the Latin 
for his real name, Kaufmann,—accepted geographical 
reform as his mission; he consecrated himself to it as a 


7/beautiful and useful study. He believed a system of 


correct map-drawing would be of incalculable service to 
merchants, mariners, princes, etc. Every teacher uses, 
and speaks fluently of, Mercator’s Projection, but do we 
always realize what an event it was in the world when 
three hundred years ago he represented the earth as an 
unrolled cylinder, the parallels and meridians drawn as 
straight lines crossing one another at right angles? This 
was a greater service to navigation, if possible, than to 
geographical science. It made plain to sailors the loxo- 
dromie eurve, which a vessel would describe in sailing 
around the earth, without changing its course, projected 
into a straight line. 








THEN AND Now.— Fifty years ago and less, there was 
no serious difficulty in attempting to learn in four years 
at college all that was required for a liberal education. 
For a man to try it to-day is to essay the impossible. 
The great college problem is how to select from the mul- 


”” ;|tiplied departments of true learning the branches which 


shall so blend the old and the new, the classic and the 
practical, as give the most that must be learned with the 
least that is unnecessary for liberal culture and men- 
tal discipline. To take everything is absolutely impos- 
sible. Electives there must be. Shall the students in 
their immature days, guided by sentiment, indolence, or 
fashion, elect? Shall the parents, usually controlled by 
the wishes of the children, elect the studies? Shall the 
professors, by their advice with the individual student, 
make the selection? Shall the college, through its officers 
and faculty, elect several full courses, one of 
which shall be taken? Or shall there be a few standard 
studies prescribed as essentials, as indispensable to a lib- 
eral education for each year, allowing selection only of 
the remaining studies? These are important questions 
which, in the no distant future, we shall consider with 
much care, through a concensus of opinions of high-school 
principals, college men, and professional experts. 








RarLroap Kincs—The teacher, as a rule, is as free 
from crankiness as any class of the community. There is 
every need of his being absolutely free from this demoral- 
izing tendency. Not only should he be personally free, 
but he should exert such a definite influence as to counter- 
act the cranky tendency of others. When any “notion” 
possesses society he can, in a quiet, wholesome way, check 
it by sending into the currents of society through the chil- 
dren a calm view. The railroad king is now under fire. 
The teacher need not defend, as he certainly should not 
attack, these financial lords of creation, but he may, with 
great propriety, when opportunity offers, show what has 
been done for the country by such men as Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and Thomas A. Scott. They have 
reduced the rates from Chicago to New York or Boston 
in twenty years so that they are but about one fifth what 
they then were, while the passenger service has been made 
palatial. The fabulous development of Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Dakota, etc., is due almost wholly to the service 
rendered by the men who revolutionized the railroad 
methods. Vanderbilt and Scott made their millions, but 
the public made millions times millions upon millions from 
their enterprise. It would be difficult to single out two 
men who have benefited so many Americans in so many 





ways, who have contributed so much to the public good, 
financially, commercially, socially, domestically, as they. 
Their methods were not always the best, but neither were 
Grant’s at Vicksburg or in the Wilderness. They were 
waging a war as much as Grant was; they were wag- 
ing it for the public good as he was. They may have 
wrecked small railways, gobbled up rivals, ete., as he 
wrecked armies; but they benefited the public. They 
were self-constituted leaders while he was appointed, which 
may be considered to their glory or shame, as the case 
may be. It is due them that their real achievements be 
presented. There is no prospect of any repetition of their 
opportunities for self-aggrandizement, or for public benefit, 
certainly not in railroad circles, and we need not fear any 
rivalry with their record. The railroad schemes are 
matters of history now, and we may safely treat them as 


such. 








No department of school instruction is more essential 
to the highest well being of the pupil than that which re- 
lates to the ethics of life. The principles which should 
govern human conduct should be clearly presented to the 
young in our schools. The great question presented to 
every teacher is, how to train the human soul, with all its 
latent powers and faculties, and develop it harmoniously 
so as to bring out, in all their fulness and excellence, the 
glorious possibilities which are wrapped up in this mys- 
terious germ. This statement seems simple and easily 
comprehended, but when we come to lay down rules and 
modes by which the desired result can be realized, in 
fact, we come face to face with one of the great problems 
of education. It is obvious that too little attention is 
paid in our schools to a thoughtful study of moral science 
and its practical applications, which are needed to 
strengthen the young mind and heart for the responsibil- 
ities of actual life. Dr. Arnold felt, in his day, the im- 
portance of this great work, and by precept and example 
tried to introduce methods of culture that should reach 
the moral side of human nature. His grand success gave 
him an enduring celebrity as a wise educator. Are we 
not in danger, in our day, of unduly exalting the culture 
of the intellect, and make the impression upon the mind 
of the student, that high intellectual attainments are 
the main aims to be sought after ? S 

The moral nature, which is constantly in exercise, needs to 
be guided and trained continually, that it may develop 
in the direction of what is pure, noble, manly and right. 
This is an important part of every teacher's duty. 
Nothing is more beautiful or more useful than character- 
building. In the conduct of actual life, a well-devel- 
oped manhood outweighs all the accumulations of mere 
intellectual knowledge. If it is true that too little atten- 
tion is paid to the culture of the moral nature, where is the 
remedy? Principally with the parents and teachers of 
our land. By gradual, earnest, and discreet methods they 
must apply the correctives, discarding the surface currents 
of modern educational thought and action ; they must strike 
out into the deeper sea of truth, and seek to train the 
young to a nobler conception of what a true, comprehen- 
sive education demands. Inthe language of John Hunter, 
“Ts there one whom difficulties dishearten,—who bends 
to the storm? He will do little. Is there one who will 
conquer? That kind of man never fails.” 








NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


There is little liability of our being accused of blind 
devotion to men or measures, hence we speak the more 
cordially for the National Bureau of Education under its 
new management. This is the only official head of the 
educational interests of the country. It is the only gov- 
ernmental recognition. In its prosperity every teacher 
and every institution, high and low, has a personal inter- 
est. Its limitations are apparent, but its facilities, even 
with the appropriations and restrictions of to-day, are 
great, and its service to the profession and the country 
can hardly be overestimated. 

It has one specific mission which is worth many times 
all it costs the government, that of collating facts and 
figures regarding the school-work of America. No doc- 
ument issued by Congress has been more thorough] yrep- 
resentative of America than the Annual Report of the Bu- 
reau of Education, and yet this can be made of vastly 





greater service to the country and the world if only there 
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can be an appropriation equal to the demands upon the 


department. 
Col. Nathan H. R. Dawson, of Alabama, whose por- 


trait introduces our issue of this week, accompanied by a 
brief biographical sketch, has some advantages in this 
position which will be appreciated ; and he comes to the 
throne at a time when they can be made available. A 
man of political experience and sagacity, of commanding 
influence among the men who are potent with this Admin- 
istration, thorough in his methods and effective in organ- 
ization, he will probably secure larger appropriations for 
his department, and utilize his clerical force for the high- 
est effectiveness in gathering and classifying the facts 
relative to the school life, past and present, in this country. 








PUTTING ON HANDLES. 


One of the best-known men of the West, a gentleman 
who knows more educators personally and by record than 
any man we know, wrote us recently, and it was a letter of 
such interest that we were justified in sending it to one of 
the gentlemen to whom it referred pleasantly, and imme- 
diately there came back the reply, “‘ Leave off the handle, 
—the Dr.” In sending this playful note to the author of 
the first letter, he replied, “ What isa mantodo? I 
object to the over-use of titles as much as any one; but 
who is to know?” adding, “ Give us one of your editori- 
als on ‘The Handles.’” We have tried to keep a list of 
the proper titles of the public educators, and try to use 
them, of late, with much discrimination, so that we more 
often err in the chary use of them than the over-use ; but 
we are still “at sea” in the matter. There are men 
whom everybody knows should be doctored who are not, 
who have escaped by mere chance. Think of such men 
as W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Mich., a man without 
a peer in some directions of philosophical study and writ- 
ing, who is in the highest sense a doctor of philosophy, if 
we have any; and A. G. Boyden,-of Bridgewater, a schol- 
arly man by instinct, a philosopher by nature, a leader of 
thought by force of intellect, at the head of one of the 
best and greatest professional institutions of the country, 
being overlooked by the title-giving authorities, when so 
many lesser men, men unread, unscholarly, without effi- 
cient service, carry off the honors in the ministry and 
elsewhere. Such men do not need the title, and in all 
probability would rather be distinguished by having people 
universally wonder why they have it not, than, as some- 
times happens, wonder why it was given. We wish there 
was a distinctive title of Doctor of Pedagogy, which could 
only be worn by some one who had distinguished himself 
ia the science and art of teaching. 








SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUBS. 


There are eras in the creation of a profession. Like 
the earth in its development, it moves on serenely, un- 
changing in its eventless routine until concentrated aspi- 
ration, hope, or fear suddenly evolves a new combination 
of circumstance which makes it take on a new character, 
such as in geology we style an era. We might easily call 
attention to several such eras in the schoolmaster’s profes- 
sion, of which the Club is the latest. The letters received 
from several cities in the Union indicate that those 
already started are but the prelude to the greater number 
that are to be. There is variety in method, but uniform- 
ity of purpose in all these clubs. We take as a sample, 
because we can answer numerous inquiries by this means, 
that which meets in Boston four times a year, beginning 
its fifth year last Saturday, with the largest meeting in its 
history,—eighty-four being present. 

The price of membership is $5.00; the assessment, 
$1.50 for each of the four meetings attended ; if no meet- 
ing is attended in the year, one assessment is paid or the 
membership is forfeited. The absolute limit of member- 
ship is 125, and the present number is 119. The meet- 
ings are in the best dining parlor of the Brunswick,—the 
best hotel, probably, in the city,—and the spread is elegant. 
The average attendancs in 1882-3 was 44; in 83-4, 
40; in ’84-5, 46; in’85-6, 73. The Club commands the 
best talent, that of the last meeting being a sample,— 
Gov. George D. Robinson, Congressman John D. Long, 
and Hon. J. A. Allen. 


The average attendance is almost equally distinguished. | 
‘school system. 


At this meeting Dr. D. B. Hager presided, while at the 





tables were Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. Larkin Dunton, Prof. 
Albert G. Boyden, Supt. E. P. Seaver, Supervisor 
Kneeland; superintendents of Cambridge, Newton, Haver- 
hill, Waltham, Hingham, Canton, etc. ; the high-school 
principals of Charlestown, Roxbury, Dorchester, Cam- 
bridge, Fall River, New Bedford, Salem; the principals 
of Chauncy-Hall, Berkeley, and West Newton classical 
schools; eighteen Boston masters, and eleven sub-masters. 
Every immediate suburb was represented, and many 
remote cities. 

We print elsewhere the Constitution of the Club. It 
would be impossible to estimate the beneficial influence of 
this organization through the fraternal association of the 
most eminent citizens in every department of effort for 
the betterment of humanity. The press, the pulpit, the 
college, the seminary; municipal, state, and national 
statesmanship ; art, science, and finance,—have all been 
represented in its deliberations. It is not too much to 
say that these various organizations mark a new era in 
the professional dignity of the schoolmaster. 








RESULTS. 


The march of civilization, thus far, has been for the 
most part westward. It journeyed from Asia through 
Egypt and Syria and Greece and Italy and Germany and 
England to America. Here it is yielding peculiar fruit- 
age. After a settlement of some two hundred and sixty 
years, our Republic has a population of more than fifty 
millions, and more than fifty thousand free schools, with 
numerous higher institutions of learning. No other 
country in the same time has ever produced such a record. 
The leading cause of this must have been our system of 
free schools. Our watchward has been, “‘ Education.” 
The universal cry has been, Give us “ more light.” 
Herein is discovered the strength and stability of our 
nationality. In other lands civilization has seemed to be 
migratory, and its genius more a bird of passage than a 
bird of paradise. But here it has apparently found a 
home, and is yielding the best fruits of past experience 
and accumulated wisdom. Previously its course had been 
like the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
forward and backward. Now the Promised Land has 
been reached, and is being crowned, not with feudal cas- 
tles and lofty breastworks of hugest stones, but with the 
fairest temples of universal education. 
With us the public school is first, and the higher sem- 
inaries of learning second. It has not been thus in the 
old world. They have tried to build up by building 
down. They early established the university, but ignored 
the common school. In this way they believed they 
should attain to the highest civilization ; however, they 
are now learning to the contrary, and are seeking a new 
order of things. They are looking across the sea, and are 
being surprised at the educational success of our country ; 
and more than that, they are endeavoring to pattern after 
our system. 
Nearly half a century since, Drs. Hall and King intro- 
duced our school system into Greece, and it has wrought 
wonders there ; really, it is redeeming the nation. Their 
children are all in the public school. With them it is 
education first. 
A quarter of a century since, Hon. G. P. Marsh, our 
minister to Italy, was asked by the state authorities to 
draft a plan of elementary education to be adopted in that 
country, which he did; and it was no more nor less than 
our system, which was accepted and introduced, and is 
still being adhered to and is producing grand results. 
The German, French, and English have made their 
schools nearly free; still, they yet require a small weekly 
subscription from each pupil. This acts as a barrier to 
compulsory education. The middle and lower classes in 
these countries are decidedly in favor of making the 
public school free to all without any pecuniary stipulation ; 
but the aristocracy are not ready for that yet. The lead- 
ing educators of the country, however, are determined 
that their schools shall eventually be free like those in the 
United States. ; 

From these facts one may see that we have been build- 


ing better than we knew. By taking the advantage of 
the fortunes and misfortunes of those who have preceded 
us, we have been able to give back better things than we 





received. This ought to fill our hearts with joy and 
pride, leading us to appreciate more fully our own publie- 


THIS AND THAT. 





— Dickens walked regularly for exercise. 

— Holbein painted finished pictures at thirteen. 

— Mrs. Hemans published a volume of poems at fourteen. 

— Thackeray was near sighted, and his hair was gray at forty. 

— Cuvier was a poor boy with an irresistible impulse to scientific 
observation. 

— Baroness Burdett-Coutts has given away in charity about 
twenty millions of dollars. 

— Michael Angelo showed his genius for art at an early age, and 
studied under Ghirlandaio at fourteen. 

— Victor Hago gave 50,000 francs to the poor, and left orders to 
be carried to the cemetery in the poor man’s hearse. 

— John G. Whittier taught school when he was twenty years of 
age, in the village of West Amesbury, Mass., now Merrimac. 

— Meyerbeer could play any air he heard at a very early age 
and performed in public eoncerts at nine, and Hillier did the same 
at ten. 

— Prest. S. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth, says he has rarely had 
occasion to correct the spelling of a word he has written since he 
was twelve. 

— Elizabeth P. Peabody has prepared a volume of essays and 
reminiscences under the title of Last Evening with Allston, and 
Other Papers. 

— Lucy Wheelock, of the Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, is the 
translator of a charming story for children, and those who love 
children,— Uncle Titus. 

— Mendelssohn played in public at nive, and wrote a cantata at 
eleven, and at seventeen he composed his overture to the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream.’’ 

— The Imperial University of Japan, at Tokio, comprises five 
colleges, representing the departments of law, medicine, enginéer- 
ing, literature, and science. 

— Probably no American woman living has seen more of the men 
and the events that have made history during the present century 
than Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont. 

— Linnewus would have been a shoemaker but for the interven- 
tion of the family physician, who advocated scientific studies, At 
twenty-three he whs lecturing on botany. 

— Sir Walter Seott hada remarkably good memory. He carried 
the phraseology of whatever he heard once, if he was interested in 
it sufficient to wish to retain it for use. 

— The first edition of Inspector Byrnes’ Professional Criminals of 
America, by Cassell & Company, has been exhausted by advance 
orders, and a second 5,000 copies is in press. 

— ‘Henry Greville”’ is the name Mme. Durand took because of 
a small town in Normandy, Greville, where she spent the summer in 
which she wrote upon her first novel, Dosia. 

— R. J. Mann, recent president of the English Meteorological 
Society and for several years at the head of the edacational and 
medical department of the colony of Natal, died recently. 

— Harriet Prescott Spofford has written from early girlhood. 
She and her husband, Richard S. Spofford, were schoolmates, 
early loved each other. Their home life is ideally beautifal. 

— Gerard Kinahan, son of the well-known Irish geologist, a 
young man of much promise as a naturalist, was killed recently by 
a poisoned arrow in a fight with an African tribe at Anyappa. 

— Frank H. Cushing, of Zufii Indian fame, has three Indians with 
him at his home in Massachusetts, assisting him in preparing a 
grammar and dictionary of the Zufii language. Another subject 
for the schools! 

— Sophie Kowlewska, professor of Mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm, daughter of the eminent paleontologist, was ad- 
mitted to the French Academy of Science, June 28,—the first wo- 
man ever admitted. 

— Ten most prominent Germans,—Goethe, Schiller, Bismarck, 
Frederick the Great, Luther, Humboldt, Moltke, Emperor Wil- 
liam, Charlemagne, Gutenberg. This is the vote of 530 who an- 
swered the query of ‘‘ Queries.”’ 

— In 1877-8 the total number of educational institutions in Brit- 
ish India was 66,202, with 1,801,942 pupils, which was one school to 
every fourteen square miles and nine pupils to every thousand of 
the population. The total expenditure for schools was upward of 
eight million dollars. 

— The Lancet argues for the physical physiological advan- 
tages of ‘‘going barefooted,’’ developing the circulatory and 
muscular systems of the lower extremities. The bones and vessels 
need freedom for development, and children who go barefooted 
almost never have colds. 

— Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior ’’ was written late on an autumn 
evening in 1841. He had received a letter from Charles Sumner, 
and held it in his hand, when a stray piece of paper with the word 
excelsior, detached from any sentiment, caught his eye, and the word 
itself under the circumstances prompted the poem, which he wrote 
on the spot, upon the back of Mr. Sumner’s letter. 

— Mr. R. S. Koehler, who for several years past has been pleas- 
antly known to the public as the American editor of the Magazine 
of Art, has resigned his position to devote himself more closely to 
creative literary work. He will be succeeded in the editorial chair 
by Miss Charlotte Adams, who has for several years past been a 
valued contributor to the columns of the Century Magarine, The 
Critic, and the Art Age. 

— Oswald Heer, who died Sept. 27, 1883, aged 74, did more for 
fossil plant science than all other naturalists combined. He never 
accepted the Darwinian theory of the origin of species by variation 
and natural selection, on the ground that no new species had arisen 
within human knowledge, that no transitional forms had been dis- 
covered, that it was inconsistent with the progress from simpler to 
more highly organized beings, which he conceived to be the rule of 





development. 
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Tae Puitosorpny or Epvucarion. By 
Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz, professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Koenigsberg. 
Translated from the German by AnnaC. Brack- 
ett. Second edition, revised and extensively an- 
notated and analyzed, by W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
in the ‘‘International Education Series.’’ Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 285. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 

This isthe strongest book on the Philosophy of 
Edueation that has appeared in English. It is so 
vigorous in thought, keen in logic, profound in its 
philosophy, majestic in tone, that one is liable to 
underestimate its practical value. We have never 
had any work on education take such a hold of us 
as this volume. There is scarcely a sentence from 
beginning to end that we did not want to re-read 
before taking the next. It is the most nearly 
like creation itself of anything we have read in a 
long time. The more you place it under micro- 
scopic attention and thought the more complete in 
scope, exquisite in perfection of detail, wonderful 
in simplicity does it appear. We can hardly con- 
ceive a mind in American pedagogy, especially, 
that could not make a critical study of nearly 
every paragraph to great advantage. No ordinary 
teacher ought to do more than read one department 
of the work in a term, waiting weeks to grow up 
to it, developing into it by frequent re-readings, 
and then take another. 

With all its grandeur of philosophical move- 
ment, it is studded everywhere with choicest gems, 
as clear as crystal, as brilliant as diamonds. It is 
useless to deal with its philosophy in a review, but 
we can give a few of these gems to advantage : 

‘* The work of teaching tends to foster the habit 
of administering reproof and giving advice.” 
“The science of education presupposes the con- 
scious exertion of influence on the part of the will 
of the teacher upon the will of the pupil, with a 
purpose in view.’ ‘* Education is the influence of 
man by man; and it has for its end to lead him to 
actualize himself through his own efforts.” ‘* Ed- 
ueation has freedom for its object.’’ ‘“* Mind has 
reality only in so far as it produces it for itself.’ 
In play a child forgets himself in his own way, 
while in work he forgets himself in a manner pre- 
seribed for him by another.’’ ‘* Reproof accom- 
panied by threats of punishment is apt to degener- 
ate into scolding.”’ ‘* Punishment as an educa- 
tional means is essentially corrective.”’ 

But to give all we have selected would be to 
give pages of the JOURNAL tothem. The trans- 
lation is wonderfully improved by the revision, 
while the commentary of Dr. Harris, interpara- 
graphed generously, is of inestimable worth. 





Mavury’s Manvat or GeoGrAPuy. Re- 
vised, enlarged, with an elegant New England 
Appendix by Gen. Francis A. Walker, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
New York: University Co., 19 Murray street. 
This treatise on Mathematical, Physical, and Po- 

litical Geography, by Dr. Maury, did not need re- 

vision, enlargement, or appendix to add to its 
success or increase its usefulness. But the sup- 
plement of twenty-four pages, upon the phy 
ot New England, by Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is sufficiently attractive in plates, maps, 
text, facts, freshness, and completeness of detail 
to give value to any work on geography, and the 
additional pages of recent geographical events 
bring the work up to the present hour in the 
world’s activities. This manual is preéminently 
usable. The picture of the world’s surface is really 
the most life-like view of the earth as a globe that 
we have seen. The diagram of Mereator’s Chart, 
and the illustrative diagrams of the seasons and 
earth’s motions, are asclear as one can desire. The 
map on page 10) is literally perfect as a representa- 
tion of the 21 natural divisions of the earth, The 
physical maps, while retaining every scientific ad- 
vantage, are eminently sensible. While thoroughly 
progressive in its methods, it is so worded that if 

a teacher knows no better than to want it memo- 

rized, it can be easily learned and naturally re- 

membered. One sentence illustrative of what we 
mean is, ‘* This state is often called the ‘ Granite 

State,’ because of the abundance of its granite 

rock, and the ‘Switzerland of America,’ because 

of the beauty and grandeur of its lake and moun- 
tain scenery.”’ 

The plates are particularly fortunate in repre- 
senting something valuable; as, for instance, ice- 
harvesting as a characteristic of New England; a 
view of Broadway, New York City; coal-shute 
and cracker for Pennsylvania; orange-picking for 
Florida ; oil wells for West Virginia; rice and 
cotton fields for the South ; agricultaral imple- 
ments for Illinois ; an ideal bird’s-eye view of 
Chicago; silver mining for Colorado. There are 
many city and harbor maps, as of Atlanta, Savan- 
nah, Nashville, and Charleston. The transporta- 
tion map, on page 65, of all the leading railroads 
and steamboat lines, is highly valuable. The pro- 
portionate attention given to home and foreign 
co.ntries is, from our standpoint, eminently happy. 
The map-drawing scheme is simple, and could be 
easily used and remembered by any child. 

It is needless to say that General Walker’s work 
is unique in its arrangement, crisp in its style, a 
model of what to say and what nottosay. The 
New England maps are exquisitely made. The 
map of Boston and vicinity, taking in a radius of 
fifteen miles, is a gem. If there is anything left 
to be desired, we confess it does not occur to us, 
except that it could give only one line to our own 
city of Somerville. We think we will take General 
Walker to ride over her historic hills, show him 
the remnants of her revolutionary fortifications 
and some of the largest pork-packing establish- 
ments, tabe-works, and glass-works of the country. 

What is the world coming to when our children 


ean have such a book, reliable up to date, simple, 
rhythmic in its language, artistic in its plates, and 
exquisite in its maps! It is a luxury to review 
such a work. 


BrstiograrHy or Ervcarion. Hints 
toward a Select and Descriptive Bibliography. 
Arranged by Topics and Indexed by Authors. 
By G. Stanley Hall and John M. Mansfield. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 310. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Price, $1.75. 

We can conceive of almost no task for the author 
so difficult as that which Messrs. Hall and Mans- 
field assigned themselves, and the Preface shows 
that they appreciate the inevitable unsatisfactori- 
ness of the work to those who have made a busi- 
ness of browsing, like themselves, in libraries at 
home and abroad. Every one will wonder how 
they have obtained so much material, and appre- 
ciate the skill in classification, arrangement, index, 
ete. No man can safely write or speak on educa- 
tional science, art, philosophy, or history, without 
having this at hand. They claim only that it is 
‘the first beginnings’’ of what should be, but one 
would not care to improve upon this except by 
taking this wealth of information as a foundation. 
One has no right to be over-critical if some favorite 
book is omitted, or some work against which he 
is prejudiced is included, for it is not possible for 
the authors to have read the thousands of books 
and authors here classified. So far as we can judge 
by applying a variety of test investigations, there 
has been the greatest care exercised. The Preface 
is of great value, as are the notes and comments 
which follow the title of many books. There are 
sixty de ments to the book, and several of these 
are subdivided, making in reality an even hundred 
departments under which all these books and au- 
thors are arranged. 


AnatyticaL ELocution. Containing 
Studies, Theoretical and Practical, of Express- 
ive Speech. By James E. Murdoch. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 504. Cincinnati and New York : 
Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

Probably no American elocutionist has been so 
prominent for so many years as Professor Mur- 
doch. Many of the active men of to-day remem- 
ber him as their first inspiration in artistic elocu- 
tionary effort. He believes that the key to success 
in elocution is vocal culture, and in this manual he 
has formulated exercises for use in the various 
grades of school. It is evident that Nature is his 
guide. His aim clearly is to inspire students to 
develop strength, beauty, and flexibility in the 
speaking voice, as high art does in the singing 
voice. His tact in cautioning against practices 
and theories which have so often cost us the grace 
and beauty of our language, through slovenliness, 
indifference, extravagance, and pedantry, is only 
equaled in value by his exercises and instruction, 
which develop the vocal powers with the develop- 
ment of the mind. Well followed, either in school 
or in home practice, we do not see why the child 
cannot read readily, intelligently, and entertain- 
ingly anything to which he is mentally adapted. 





Mary AND MARTHA, THE MOTHER AND 
WIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Benson 
J. Lossing, LL.D. Cloth, 12mo, 350 pages. 
Elegantly bound. Illustrated by fac-similes of 
Pen-and-ink Drawings, by H. Rosa. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Lossing has had unusual opportunities of 
research and association for knowing what to say, 
with rare taste for the saying of the right thing 
in the right way about these ladies. In this deli- 
eately beautiful volume, the author has enshrined 
every fact, and, we suspect, fancy, connected with 
the memory of these women who were indissolubly 
associated with the destiny of the Father of his 
Country. Any praise of the author’s style is su- 
perflnous. The book is more than a narration of 
events in their lives, it is a remarkably valuable 
history of the Revolutionary War. We doubt if 
its equal has yet been written for the home in a 
single volame. And yet we wish the author bad 
wholly omitted the incident of the ‘‘ Untamed 
Colt,”’ on pages 36 to 38. It is a far-fetched, un- 
natural substitute for the ‘‘ Hatchet.’’ It will 
rarely be accepted as true, and, if it were true, it 
is so unlikely that it far better have been omitted. 


Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Thirty thousand copies in the first edition ! 
What a testimony to the popularity of Little 
Women and their author! This is *‘ positively the 
last appearance’’ of the most widely known, the 
most universally befriended, the most charmingly 
unique family that ever inhabited the American 
imaginative world. This is the final farewell : 
** And now, having endeavored to suit every one, 
by many weddings, few deaths, and as much pros- 
perity as the eternal fitness of things will permit, 
let the musie stop, the lights die out. and the cur- 
tain fall forever on the March family.’’ It is 
hardly a fair thing to compare a book just com- 
pleted, and over which you are still laughing, 
with books that live in memery; bunt we incline to 
take the risk, and say that Jo’s Boys is the most 
interesting of all the appearances of this remark- 
able family. How seldom this can be said of an 
author’s ‘‘ Aftermath.” : 





Lirtie Lorp FauntLeroy. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Cloth, artistically bound 
and illustrated. Pp. 206. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 

This is one of the two or three great successes of 
the year as a holiday book for children, and we 
are not so old yet but that it has its fascination for 
us. It is uncomfortable to review a book that you 
can’t keep from reading, especially when you 





know it was written for little people. There is as 
high art in this work as one often sees, It is thor- 


oughly instructive, touching with almost the art of 
Dickens many a phase of aristocratic life that 
needs repeated attention. Unfortunate is the boy, 
or girl as to that matter (we had almost said man 
or woman), who is not privileged to follow the 
little lord with author and artist,—Reginald B. 
Birch,—through these pages! 





PrircHarD’s Cuoice DiALocusrs. Paper. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan. Price, 25 cents. 
Polly Ann Pritchard has prepared a series of 

choice, original, humorous, pathetic, ae 

instructive, and moral dialogues, ranging throug 

a variety of subjects, and adapted to different ages. 

Some will object because of the slang here and 

there; but others will appreciate it as lending life 

and giving vivacity. A k of this kind must be 
bright, varied, and spicy, or it is stupid and in- 
sipid. 

Srupy or THE Ene.isn Curassics. A 
Guide to English Literature. A Practical 
Handbook for Teachers. By Albert F. Blais- 
dell, A.M. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 308. Fourth edi- 
tion revised. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.00. 

The readers of the JOURNAL need no com- 
mendation of Dr. Blaisdell’s style of treating au- 
thors. He read extensively, appreciatively, 
and critically the English classics. eis analyt- 
ical in method, clear in statement, fervent in style, 
judicial in criticism, with a philosophical tendency 
of thought. This is a book written especially for 
the aid of teachers in the high schools and acad- 
emies, It is one of the best books in conception 
and execution that we have seen. It is suggestive 
from first to last. It inspires one to read and study 
literature, and tells him how to do it. 

Nature AND OTHER AppRessEs. By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. New York: John B. 
Alden. Price, 40 cents. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the value 
of these addresses. They are too well known to 
need introduction to our readers. The present 
edition makes a small volume of 100 pages, well 
printed and substantially bound. Its low cost 
should find it a welcome in every home. 





Hanpy Hers. A Manual of Curious and 
Interesting Information. By Albert P. South- 
wick, A.M. Cloth, 16mo, 286 pages. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price, $1.00. 

We have in this volume an array of ‘‘ curious and 
interesting questions,’’ of which there is no danger 
of getting too many, and they are well answered. 
Its name tells precisely what it is, and the author’s 
skill in compiling and answering such questions is 
too well known to require any indorsement. It is 
neatly bound, and will make a very useful holiday 
gift to the boys, as well as a valuable book for the 
teacher’s desk. We are glad it isin hands that 
will push it vigorously. 


THroven A Microscope. By Samuel 
Wells, Mary Treat, and Frederick LeRoy Sar- 
gent. Chicago and Boston : The Interstate 
Publishing Company. 16mo, cloth. 60 cents. 
We have something of science, together with 

many curious observations, indoor and out, and 

directions for a home-made microscope. This at- 
tractive little hand-book begins at the beginning 
and tells the young student of the microscope ex- 
actly how to proceed in his investigations, what to 
do and how to do it, and the reasons therefor. 

The microscope opens a new world to the pupil, 

and reveals to him wonders and beauties which 

are unseen and unknown to the natural eye, with 

a fascination as keen as the instruction is valuable. 

Designed for children, adults will find it suggestive 

in many ways. The illustrations are numerous 

and serviceable. 


Tue Iniap or Homer, Books XVI.— 
XXIV. With Explanatory Notes for the use 
of Students in Colleges. By W.S. Tyler, D.D. 
Cloth, 12mo; pp. 420. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

This sixth book in Harper’s New Classical Se- 
ries, which Henry Drisler, LL.D., is editing, is of 
great value, not alone from its critical worth, but. 
for its educational worth. It is prepared, of 
course, for the use of advanced students who are 
thoroughly familiar with the grammar and fairly 
well acquainted with the dialectic and archaic 
forms of the Iliad. This volume, with more than 
two handred pages of choicest notes, is a specially 
attractive presentation of the sublimest, sweetest, 
and richest of Grecian poetry. It subordinates 
language to literature by omitting grammatical 
references, and yet magnifies the style of this 
greatest and best of authors, and thus empha- 
sizes the fact that language and literature are one, 
assuming that the former has been mastered, and 
the latter is now being studied under the highest 
human inspiration. It is one of the best, if not 
the best, study of Homer from the word-life stand- 
point, that has ever appeared,—appreciating that 
**more knowledge of more value may often be 
obtained from the history of a word than from 
the history of a campaign.’’ The text is, in the 
main, that of Dindorf; although the author has 
used freely the text and notes of Hayne, Cxisius, 
Képpen, La Roche, Fiisi-Franke, Amesi-Hentze, 
Diintzer, Koch, Paley, Pratt, and Leaf. 
SaApLER’s ComMmeERCcIAL ARITHMETIC. 

School Edition. By W. H. Sadler and W. R. 

Will. Cloth, pp. 404. 

We have here, in an arithmetic of convenient 
size, the whole field of modern business practice, 
with useless theories excluded. Brief and clear in 
, its definitions and explanations, simple and labor- 
saving in its methods of solution, reliable in its 





statements, and utilitarian in its processes, It 


is in two editions ; one intended for business 
colleges, and the other for schoolroom use. 


Foreign Facts AND Fancres. By Arthur 
Gilman and ten other gifted writers. Illustrated. 
Cloth ; artistically bound. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. 





A series of sketches in foreign parts, giving life- 
like views of street and home life; of men and 
things; of customs and character in Venice, on 
the Nile, in the Faroe Islands, in the Argentine 
Republic, among the Alps, ete., etc. It isa bright 
plan, with all the details well executed. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. issue a handbook of 
their publications, which every teacher should 
send for and keep always at hand. At the same 
time, send for Chemistry, a pamphlet that will be 
sent gratis, as will also Studies in General History. 


PepacocicaL Bioegrapny. No. L., 
Schools of the Jesuits; U1., Comenius. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. The contents of these 
pamphlets are from the well-known work by Quick. 
In this cheap form they are admirably adapted 
for reading circle and class use. 


A Seconp edition of Payne’s Compayré’s 
History of Pedagogy follows the first edition with 
gratifying promptness, showing that teachers can 
appreciate the good things done for them. There 
are several features of this revision that are im- 
portant, the most notable being the introduction of 
JSac-simile of illustrations in the Orbis Pictus of 
Comenius. : 


Casseti’s “Select” Library of Enter- 
taining Fiction: Checkmated, The Great Gold Se- 
eret, My es Confession. Price, 15 cents each. 
For those who desire mental dissipation, these col - 
lections of short stories will be found to fill well 
the niche. They are by leading writers, and are 
tinged with enough sensation to keep the interest 
alive, while affording material for many a pleasant 
half-hour. 


Pror. E. C. Mireneuy, D.D., a valued 
contributor to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, is 
the author of one of the best series of Hebrew 
text-books yet published. His Hebrew introduc- 
tion is an Elementary Hebrew Grammar and Read- 
ing-Book. His Dabies’ Lexicon is a compendious 
and complete Hebrew and Chaldee lexicon to the 
Old Testament, with an English-Hebrew introduc- 
tion. His Gesenius’ Grammar is thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged. 


Gray’s Exvxey, with Literary and 
Grammatical Explanations and Comments and 
Suggestions as to How it Should be Taught. By 
R. Heber Holbrook. Published by G. K. Ham- 
ilton & Co., University Publishers, Lebanon, O., 
isa monograph that will be highly prized. It is a 
bonanza for a pupil, though it should be kept from 
their hands. Even the teacher who thinks him- 
self an expert with this much taught elegy will 
feel a sense of security in his decisions after he has 
read the critical opinion of this author, who 
touches every detail that any teacher would. 


————.——— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Comstock’s Elocution and Model Speaker, by An- 
drew Comstock, M.D.; price $2.00. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Kathie’s Experience; by Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller; price $1.00. Boston: Cong. 8.8. and Pub. Soe 

A Boston Girl’s Ambition; by Virginia F. Towns- 
end. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Gately’s World’s Progress; e¢ited by Charles E. 
Beale, A.M., LL.B. Boston: Gately & Co. Agents 
wanted. 

Nathan the Wise; translated from the German of 
Lessing by William Taylor, of Norwich; price 10 
cents. NewYork: Cassell & Co. . 

Joan Wentworth ; by Katharine S. Macquoid ; price 
25 cents.——The Touchstone of Peril; by R. E. For- 
rest; price 20 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Skeleton Lessons in ah hg and Hygiene;. by 
Alice M. Guernsey.—— The Interstate Primer and 
First Reader; by Ellen M. Cyr. Chicago: Interstate 
Publishing Co. 

Experiments with Alcohol; by Nathaniel 8S. French. 
Boston: Harris, Rogers & Co. 

Shots at Sunday Targets; by T. DeWitt Talmage. 
D.D.; price $2.00, New York: E. B. Treat. 

Dear Gates; by Josephine R. Baker; price $1.25. 
Boston and Chicago: Cong. 8. 8. and Pub. Soc. 

The Family; by Charles Franklin Thwing and Car- 
rie F. Butler T nwing.——Dora; by Alfred Tennyson. 
——All Taut; or Rigging the Boat; by Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Britannicus, Tragédie par Racine; by Eugéne Pel- 
lissier, M.A.; 50 cents.——-The Golden Treasury of 
the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language ; by Francis Turner tam gt ond 50 cents. 
— Selections from Schiller’s Lyrical Poems; edited 
by E. J, Turner and E. D. A. Morshead; price 65 cts. 
— Faust; by Goethe ; with an introduction and notes 
by Jane Lee; Part L; price $1.10.—— Macmillan’s 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE, 





The birds sung in its sheltering trees ; 
The school-house door was left ajar 
To catch the summer-scented breeze 
That wandered from its home afar. 
The children —— and rosy came, 
Their smiling faces peeping out ; 
Each answered to the roll-call name, 
Then stared shame-faced about. 


Cling! Cling! the master rings the bell ; 
Clack! Clack! the noisy voices go ; 

‘+ [f-you-don’t-give-me-some-I’ |]-tell.”’ 
‘* Who was it pulled my hair? Oh! Oh!”’ 

‘* Tom Nelson pinched me black and blue! ”’ 
‘* Twas Jimmy Owens dropped that slate.”’ 

‘« | didn’t throw them wads,’’—*‘‘A-cho-no! ”’ 
[ll larn you Harvery Smith,—jes wait!” 


And from the other side the girls, 
Though ‘‘ making b’lieve ’’ on books intent, 
Peep shyly from their tambled curls, 
Less noisy, yet on mischief bent. 
Across the room, above the noise, 
Coquettish smiles fly to and fro,— 
For girls were girls, and boys were boys, 
In district schoolrooms years ago. 


‘* Silence! ’’. the master rapped in vain ; 

They would not heed that idle day. 
‘« | will not speak,”’ he cried, “‘ again! 

First class in spelling, come this way ; 
Begin the lesson,—S-e-p-a-r-a-t-e. 

Wrong, wrong again! next one,’’ said he,— 
And all misspelled, save little Kate, 

By making the fourth letter ‘* e.”’ 


Well pleased with her the master said : 

‘* Come, Kate, my faithfal little lass, 
And take position at the head,— 

Head of our vaunted spelling-class.’’ 
The blushes on her bonny face 

Gave way to tears of joy and pride ; 
For when she reached that honored place 

She stood there, by the master’s side. 


’Twas but a yesterday ago 
I saw the district school let out, 
And in the welcome sunset’s glow 
We romped and played with cheer and shout. 
And was it yesterday ?—ah, me !— 
I stood beside a hillock green, 
And carved her name upon a tree ; 
Or do long centuries roll between ? 


Ah! by the master’s side to-day 

She stands,—the pupil of his love,— 
A learner in that school alway ; 

Head of the training-class above. 
And when my wearied head I bow, 

So tired of life’s perplexing rule, 
I dream of those, evanished now, 

And of the dear old district school ! 








A WEEK IN THE THURINGER- 
WALD. 





Having spent a week in the Thuringian Forest 
onan excnrsion with one of the Stoy schools of 
Jena, I have thought that some account of the 
doings of that week, together with some random 
observations on the same,-might prove of interest 
to the readers of the JOURNAL. 

The party was composed of fifty-one boys, form- 
ing the two upper classes of the Johann-Friedrich 
Schule in Jena, and of fifteen or twenty teachers 
and students of pedagogics in the Stoy Seminar for 


teachers. One of these latter is an American, and 
it was through his kindness that my friend and I 
were fortunate enough to be in the Reise. The 
party was accompanied as far as the Inselsberg by 
the younger Dr. Stoy, who has succeeded to his 
lamented father’s position as lecturer on peda- 
gogics in the University and as principal of the 
Stoy Seminar for teachers. The Reise was under 
the management of Dr. Mallberg, the efficient 
principal of the Johann-Friedrich Schule. More 
of him hereafter. 

The school itself is the creature of the elder Stoy, 
having been founded by him nearly forty years 
ago. It is partly supported by the government; 
and in the lifetime of Stoy it drew a part of its 
support from his private funds. The tuition is 
thus free, or nearly so, and the school is attended 
by the children of the poorer classes. It is for 
boys only, and these under the age of fourteen. 
The school was always a pet of old Dr. Stoy ; and in 
it he successfully applied his educational theories. 
It was a habit of his for many years to take the 
upper classes on a Reise in the Thuringerwald ; and 
I learn that on these excursions he was ever at his 
best, entering with all the enthusiasm for which 
he was noted into the varied interests and labors of 
this week in the open air. The Reise seems to 


have been simply an application of Stoy’s educa-} 


tional theories. Here he found scope to develop in 
his pupils the habit of original and accurate per- 
sonal observation of natural and historical objects. 
To get the boys to doing original work, to develop 
in them the power of self-direction,—this seems to 
have been always his aim. 

_ The Reise was under thorough military organiza- 
tion, the Oberlehrer, Dr. Mallberg, directing the 
movements of the column. He was assisted by an effi- 
cient aid in the person of one of his subordinate teach- 
ers, who would give the words of command by which 


and thus the time was given to the musicians in 
his rear, as well as to the whole column of boys 
keeping step behind in quite soldierly fashion. 
_ Again, the column was divided into eight sec- 
tions; and each of these in turn had its head, who 
would report as to the readiness of his section for 
the march, and would carry the “ section’s Brod.” 
To each section was assigned also one of the teach- 
ers, who would march by its side, give the boys 
help in writing up their reports, and act as a gen- 
eral helper te his six or eight boys. 

The uniform was quite simple and inexpensive, 
a white cap and a linen jacket being the only part 
of the dress in which uniformity was preserved, 
Each boy carried a satchel strapped to his shoul- 
ders, and also a little wallet at his side. In this 
latter, or sometimes in the pocket of his jacket, 


to preserve a record of the Reise. It was always 
interesting to me to see these bright little fellows, 
—all between twelve and fourteen, — scattered 
about on the grass drawing a picture of some mon- 
ument, or making an entry of some fact that may 
have struck the individual mind. 

In speaking of the organization, I should not 
omit to mention our boy-musicians, constituting, 
as they did, so important a feature of the Reise. 
Immediately behind the boy-captain marched the 
fourteen musicians, —two with drums, six with 
brazen trumpets, six with fifes. Whenever we ap- 
proached a village or city a call would be sounded 
by one of the trumpeters, the scattered sections 
would gather, the line would be formed, and away 
we would go with banner up and the music in full 
blast. As we would pass through the narrow, 
crooked, and dirty streets, the children from all 
sides would gather about us and follow the pro- 
cession with as much of delight as one ever sees in 
the faces of these stolid, prematurely old children 
of the peasants. 

From Jena the Reise went by rail to Gotha, and 
from there to Georgenthal, a little summer resort a 
half-hour from Gotha, and just on the border 
of the Thuringerwald. Here we three Americans 
joined the company, the Oberlehrer stepping out 
and giving us a hearty greeting as the ‘‘Amertkan- 
ische Trio.’’ From here we marched over the 
hills to Katterfeld, and visited the Candelabrum, 
as the Germans call the monument here erected to 
mark the spot where St. Boniface first preached 
the Gospel to the Thuringians, a half-circle was 
formed in front of the monument, and a short talk 
made by one of the teachers, explaining its signifi- 
eance. Then followed rapidly a series of ques- 
tions on the talk, including dates. These ques- 
tions were asked in every part of the line, and 
without warning; but I do not remember seeing a 
boy caught at unawares,—they were always atten- 
tive. After further drill in the geography of the 
place, the boys were allowed to lie on the grass and 
draw a picture of the monument or write a descrip- 
tion of it in their books. 

The ceremony of going to bed at the inn, that 
night, I found so interesting that I cannot forbear 
a brief description. I say ‘‘ ceremony,’’ for every- 
thing was done with such a military precision, and 
with such a display of form, as to justify the use of 
that word. Supper having been tinished, the boys 
were called out of the dining-hall to the large 
dance-hall above, where a plenteous supply of rye- 
straw had been strewn around the walls as a bed 
for the boys. They did not leave the dining-room 
in a crowd, but by sections; there was a call of 
erste section, zweite section, and so on to achte sec- 
tion. All having reached the dance-hall, they 
stripped themselves of their jackets and boots. 
Then standivg in a long line around the sides of 
the room, they joined the teachers in singing the 
evening hymn. This.done, the teachers form a 
line at the end of the room, and the boys file by 
rapidly, shaking hands with each teacher and say- 
ing ‘‘ Good night.’’ After this the boys are again 
standing closely in the same long lines. Then 
comes the word of command, and they all drop, 
instantly and together, upon the straw, and are 
covered with more straw by the teachers. The 
next morning one of the boys sounds the reveille at 
5.30, and all spring up instantly with a simultane- 
ous shout of ‘“‘ Good morning.”’ 

After breakfast the column forms soon after 
six and marches away. A halt is soon called in 
fields fresh with the morning dew, the half-circle 
is formed, and teachers and pupils join in the 
beautiful Morgenlied. The boy-captain then steps 
to the center of the half-circle, and in a rather 
perfunctory manner repeats half-smilingly a 
brief prayer of asingle sentence. Notwithstanding 
his apparent lack of devotion, I was always struck 
with the beauty of this brief morning service. 
The Morgenlied was singularly beautiful, as its al- 
most plaintive notes rose and fell on the dewy 
morning air. Then the spot chosen for this exer- 
cise was generally very beautiful,—one morning 
on a mossy knoll thickly shaded with beeches, the 
fir-covered mountains sloping up on both sides; 
another morning in Salzungen on the margin of a 
beautiful lake, on the opposite side of which rose 
the ruins of the ancient fortifications of the city. 
Wenext passed through Friedrichroda, a sum- 
mer resort, charmingly situated in the widening 
arms of a deep ravine reaching back into the 
mountains. From Gottlobstempel, a rock jutting 
out from the side of the mountain some six or 
seven hundred feet above the city, one gets a view 
that he cannot soon forget. The two sides of the 
mountains come together beneath him at a very 
sharp angle, and in this narrow space, at the bot- 
tom is a white, smooth road, with summer cottages 
To the left the valley bends its narrow way back 
into the dark-green mountains, the color of the fir- 
wood varying with the age of the trees. The city 
begins in the jaws of the mountain just under us, 
and stretches out on a wooded plain. On the far- 





the column was guided in its movements. Besides 
this there was also an organization among the boys | 
themselves. There was the boy-captain, who was 
distinguished from the others by his red cap, and 
by a kind of mace which he carried in his hand. 
This he would thrust up and down as jhe walked, 


her side of the city is Reinhardsbrunn, the sum- 
a palace of the Dake of Koburg-Gotha. We 
look down upon this scene of beauty with enchant~ 
ment, The bugle-boys send a blast into the ae 
ing valley, and we get @ response of waving hang- 


was a neat blank-book of unraled paper, in which | W 


peatatats from pigmy ladies in the gardens far be- 
Ow us. 

From here we went to Gross-Tabarz, and the next 
morning to the top of the Inselsberg, ing through 
the highly romantic valley of Felsenthal. This 
valley is dark with fir trees, through which we get 
sight, now and then, of tall, tower-like rocks jut- 
ting out from the mountain. The Inselsberg is 
the highest mountain in the western part of the 
Thuringerwald, reaching a height of 3,000 feet. 
The view from the top is very fine; but space will 
not allow a description. 

The main purpose of our visit to this peak was to 
dedicate a monument to the lamented Dr. Stoy. 
A block of granite had been brought here with 
great labor from an adjacent mountain, and set up 
in the open plateau on the top of the Inselsberg. 
e carried with us to the peak a tablet of bluish 
marble, containing the inscription, ‘‘ K. V. Stoy, 
seiner Jenaer schulgemeinde, auf der Reise, 1885.” 
The ceremony of unveiling the monument was 
very interesting. A dozen ladies, including the 
principal, had come from the training school in 
Jena, an institution founded by Dr. Stoy for 
training women teachers. ‘lhe pupils and teachers 
formed in a half-circle in front of the monument. 
After a song had been sung, Dr. Maliberg made a 
brief address, and then unveiled the stone. He 
spoke with the deepest reverence of Dr. Stoy, 
and the spirit in which he worked. He was a 
father for the bodily and intellectual well-being of 
his pupils; and he ever sought to have them live 
and labor in the spirit expressed in the three words, 
** Love, Fidelity, Thankfulness.’’ The Schulrath 
from Gotha followed, in behalf of Stoy’s older 
pupils; and after him one of the teachers from 
Jena spoke in behalf of the teachers still in the 
Seminar. Two of the young ladies from Jena also 
spoke in a very feeling manner of the debt of grat- 
itude that they owe to Stoy. These last four 
speakers each laid a wreath of evergreens at the 
base of the monument. At night the lady princi- 
pal already mentioned spoke in the festivities fol- 
lowing the supper, and made, —as it appeared to me, 
who could understand only a little of the German, — 
the most eloquent speech of the day. The world 
moves; and even in conservative Germany woman 
is winning her just recognition. Would she not 
win it everywhere more rapidly if she always 
showed the modesty that characterized these three 
women ? 

From the Inselsberg we went to Salzungen, 
Vacha, Mohra (home of Luther’s parents, and 
containing an imposing monument to the great re- 
former), Ruhla (celebrated for its meerschaum 
pipes), the Wartburg castle, Eisenach, Erfurt, and 
so home to Jena, Here we were met at the 
station by an immense crowd, the parents and 
friends of the boys. An excellent brass band also 
came to meet us, and make music at the head of 
our procession. We marched through the princi- 
pal streets to the school, where the Oberlehrer 
made a very touching farewell address, moving 
some of the happy mothers to tears. 








IN SUNNY WATERS. 


You know I was always fond of dabbling about 
in mud and water, —an infantile taste for mud 
pies, which, like my devotion to gingerbread, | 
cannot get over. 

I have just found an Aulactinia (A. capitata, 
Ag.). It isa peculiar sea anemone (Actinia) of 
gorgeous colors, —all shades of orange, scarlet, 
crimson, and brown,—expanding sometimes to four 
or five inches. The body is a long, leathery tube, 
descending deep in the mud. I can find no loco- 
motive organ at the base, such as is possessed by 
those anemones which cling to rocks. 

Another curious radiate is the Renilla reniformis, 
Cuv. A kidney-shaped disk an inch or two broad 
is thickly studded with rows of little eight-armed 
polyps. Below is a movable stem, which is generally 
thrust into the sand andmud. ‘The colors are pur- 
ple and orange, the individual animals always of a 
lighter tint than the disk. A bucket of water 
containing them exhibits the most resplendent 
phosphorescent display I have ever seen. The 
prevailing tint of the flashes is pale green, but some 
members will show orange white and yellow spark- 
les so strong that they can be distinctly seen even 
in the lamplight. 

Another of our odd radiates is an echinoderm 
Meltita quinquefora (Ag.), a broad, flattened disk, 
slightly convex on the upper surface, and punctured 
with five oblong slits, one of which is unsymmet- 
rical with the rest. This makes one edge lighter 
than the opposite, and any movement of the water 
is sure to turn the animal with his flat, or mouth 
side, downward. fk 

Another of my odd little friends is the Pipe fish, 
or Pipe-stem fish, as I think he should be called 
(Syngrathus Peckianus, Stever). He is about the 
size of a tobacco pipe-stem, but here the resem- 
blance ends. His dorsal fin is continually in mo- 
tion, as well as his funny little fan-shaped tail. 
He is a model husband, putting all the eggs into a 
sort of vest-pocket arrangement and hatching them 
with the utmost care. He is also extremely solie- 
itous for the welfare of the little ‘* Syngs’’ after 
they commence to swim about. 

In the same creek I often catch the Remora 
(Echeneis, Ep.), a slender black and white striped 
fish, with an oval organ on top of the head by 
which it can attach itself to any flat surface. 

Did you ever see an otter? Oh, they are beau- 
ties! Lithe, clean, and , with a rich pur- 
ple sheen on their soft fur which almost flashes in 
the sunlight. They play together on a high mud 
bank, arch their supple backs, curve their taper 
tails; over, under, and around each other they 
twine and gambol and roll, Then, alarmed, with 








a light ‘*sish,”’ leaving scarcely a ripple on the 


surface, so smoothly they glide in, they are off 


in sunny waters, 
ae , WALTER HoxtE, 





REVIVAL. 
When the ice has melted on river and rill 
From the talisman touches of morn, 
When the sap in the orchard has worked its will, 
The songs of the birds are born! 
When the March winds vanish from meadow and 
brake, 
Rebuked by the opening bud, 
The slumbering songs in my heart awake 
To revel in brain and blood! 
— Wm. H. Hayne, in Good Cheer. 


BRISTOL COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth meeting was held on Saturday, Oct. 
16, in the beautiful high-school building at Taun- 
ton, with an attendance of 350. Allen F. Wood, 
of New Bedford, presided, and George H. Tripp, 
of the same city, acted as secretary. 

Miss Lou 8. Macomber, of Fall River, gave in- 
teresting readings during the day. 

A somewhat unique feature of the program was 
the studied avoidance of discussions, for which no 
time was provided. The result was an especially 
thoughtful series of papers and addresses, four of 
which occupied from thirty to sixty minutes, and 
seven others from ten to fifteen minutes each. 
Wm. H. Lambert, of the Fall River High 
School, gave ascholarly paper on ‘‘ Examinations.” 
These should be, he thought, unexpected, pre- 
pared by the instructor, not used as tests of pro- 
motion, nor as a basis of comparison of the effi- 
ciency of different teachers. ‘They should be in- 
frequent and short. 

Dr. W. W. Waterman, superintendent of schools 
at Clinton, presented an address upon ‘‘ Imitation 
and Habit as Forces for Mental Culture,”’ in which 
he stated and illustrated the strength of these 
forces, the necessity of placing before the child 
only one thing at a time, and of carefully di- 
recting the forming habits, and advised attention 
to individual oe. 

Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf, of Boston, gave 
a stirring talk 4 ** Common Sense Applied to 
the Teaching of guage and Grammar in Ele- 
mentary Schools.’’ His practical suggestions were 
heartily received and thoroughly enjoyed by the 
audience. 

Later in the day Ray Greene Huling, principal 
of the New Bedford High School, offered a paper 
entitled “‘ Some Suggestions about Professional 
sag rl He urged such reading in order that 
the inadequate preparation of most teachers may 
be replaced by a scientific knowledge of teaching, 
pointed out that the present is an auspicious time 
for beginning, explained the requirements of the 
two national organizations for reading, and offered 
a list of seven books for those preferring a private 
course. 

The shorter addresses were arranged upon a 
definite plan. President Wood had circulated a 
leaflet containing an explication of Gregory’s 
seven laws of teaching, and had asked seven gen- 
tlemen each to take one of these as a text. 

John P. Swinerton, principal of the Taunton 
High School, showed the advantages of teaching 
from a full mind and clear understanding ; urging 
that it aided the teacher and pupil alike, directly 
and indirectly, 

W. C. Bates, superintendent at Canton and 
Easton, said that, to secure attention, the teacher 
should be worthy of attention, and should evince 
both enthusiasm and a large-hearted interest in the 
individual children. 

Andrew Ingraham, of the Friends’ Academy, 
New Bedford, claimed that the third law,—in- 
sisting upon the use of words understood by both 
pupil and teacher in the same sense,—was an im- 
possibility. 

Mr. Geo. F. Chace, teacher in Bristol Academy, 
in explaining the fourth law,—proceed from the 
known to the unknown, —stated that the two 
processes, classification and illustration, were the 
means to be used, and gave numerous apt illustra- 
tions. 

Hon. John W. Dickinson gave a logical review 
of the relation of teacher and pupil in respect to 
the mental aspect of teaching, which will appear 
in full in these columns. 

A. G. Boyden, principal of the State Normal 
School, Bridgewater, clearly stated the pupil’s 
part in reproduction of the lesson taught. 

Mr. Edwin Emery, instructor of cadets, U. S. 
Rev. Marine, New Bedford, showed the necessity 
for frequent and carefully planned reviews to 
eliminate errors and complete the truth. 

Resolutions thanking the authorities of Tauuton 
for the use of the building, and the Old Colony 
railroad for courtesies, were passed, and the fol- 
lowing list of officers for the ensuing year was 
chosen : 

Officers were elected as follows : 

Prest.—William Connell, Fall River. 

Vice-Prest.—M. C. Lamprey, Attleboro, and 
W. C. Bates, Easton. 

Sec.—H. D. Newton, Taunton. 

Treas.—F. Arthur Walker, Taunton. 

Directors—W. H. Lambert, Fall River; J. C. 
Bartlett, Taunton; ©, E. Mosher, New 
Bedford. 

The meeting was in every sense successful, and 
a credit to its projectors. 








A FEARFUL LEAP 

into the abyss of poverty, over the precipice of 
shortsighteduess, is taken by thousands who might be- 
come wealthy, if they availed themselves of their opper- 
tunities. Those who write to Hailett & Co,, Portland, 
Maine, will be informed free, how they can make from 
5 to $25 a day and upwards. Some have made over 850 
naday. Youcan do the work and live at home wher- 
ever youare located. Both sexes; allages. Allis new, 
You are started free. Capital not needed. Now is the 
time. Better not delay, Every worker can secure a snug 
litte fortune, wD = 
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THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


““What to do with the Troublesome Boys in 
School” was the theme of the post-prandial 
speeches at the Schoolmasters’ Club of Boston, 
which met in the Brunswick House on Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 23. Governor Robinson and ex- 


Governor Long were among the speakers. Dr. 
Hagar presided, and his introduction of Governor 
Robinson was exceptionally happy. 

The Governor analyzed the troublesome boy as the 
boy who knew too much and asked too many ques- 
tions; the boy who could learn and wouldn't, and 
the boy who would learn and couldn't ; the boy whose 
chief mission in school was mischief. The teach- 
er’s chief mission is to preserve the troublesome 
boy from circumstances and from himself. The 
teacher, more than almost any other man, has oc- 
casion to use all there is in him continuously. The 

overnor emphasized the fact that the ee may 

i sometimes be in error, but he did not believe 
that the right to punish should be taken from the 
teacher. The less of it the better, and the broader 
he is, the less there will be of it. We must remem- 
ber, said the Governor, that a good many of these 
troublesome boys will make smart men, and a good 
many schoolmasters who discuss these questions 
were once troublesome boys themselves. Always 
think of what the boy is to be, rather than what 
he is. There is little hope of doing the right thing 
with the troublesome boy until you can interest 
him in something he will do with zest. We must 
“‘handpick”’ these boys,—deal with them one by 
one, win them individually. Properly treated, 
the troublesome boy becomes a source of positive 
strength. The end aimed at is voluntary applica- 
tion on the part of the boy. 

Mr. Long was as happy as usual. The trouble- 
some boy, he said, is made so by his relations. He 
is troublesome because of the circumstances in 
which he is placed. The teacher must ask himself 
whether or not he may not be troublesome to the 
boy as well as the boy to him. The boy’s talents 
must be reached, and his interest awakened. Even 
men want to be amused, and their tastes are almost 
as absurd as the boys’. But the schoolmaster does 
not have a monopoly of the troublesome boys. 
There are some in reserve for the politician. 

Other speakers were A. C. Goodrich of the Salem 
High Sehool, Hon. J. A. Allen of the Westboro 
Reform School, and Walter S. Parker of the Ben- 
nett School, Boston. These papers by the teach- 
ers were all of rare value, and Mr. Parker's was 
of peculiar strength and interest. It will be given 
in the JOURNAL entire. 

At the business meeting the following named 
officers were elected: D. B. Hagar, of Salem, 
president; A. E. Winship, J. F. Blackinton, and 
G. A. Southworth, executive committee; A. D. 
Small, secretary and treasurer. W. E. Fisher, 
G. H. Conley, and H. L. Clapp were elected 
members of the club. 








CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


ARTICLE I. NAME. 
This Association shall be called the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club. 
ARTICLE II. MEMBERS. 


Section 2. The number of members shall be 
limited to one hundred and twenty-five. 

Section 3. All applications for membership 
must be made e dation of a 





ported by them to the Club. 

Section 4. Admission shall be by ballot at a reg- 
ular meeting of the Club, and a candidate shall be 
declared rejected, if the negative ballot equal one 
vote to every eight members present, or major 
part of eight; and such vote shall be taken in ex- 

Section 5. The accepted candidate shall be re- 
quired to pay an admission fee of five dollars at or 
before the next regular meeting of the Club after 
his election, and to sign the Constitution and By- 
laws, in order to be fully admitted to membership. 

Section 6. Honorary members may be admitted 
in the way preseribed in sections 3 and 4. 

Section 7. Members shall be required to pay 
within three months all general assessments voted 
by the Club. Non-compliance with this require- 
ment shall be construed as a withdrawal from the 
Clab. Any member, absenting himself from the 
meetings of the Club for one year, shall, within 
three months after the meeting in April, pay to 
the treasurer a sum equal to the cost of one din- 
ner, or, in default thereof, shall cease to be a 

Section BThe we 

L e secretary shall report. at the an- 
nual meeting the names of memiters in regular 
standing, and give an account of the admissions 
and vacancies recorded during the year. 

Article III. Orricers. 

The officers shall be five: a president, three 
vice-presidents, and one secretary and treasurer. 
They shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, and shall collectively form the executive 
committee. 


ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS. 
Section 1, The annual meeting shall be held in 
October, and other in December, 
such 


February, and April, on such date and at 


hour and place, as the executive committee may 
appoint, or the Club may designate. 

Bection 2. The executive committee shall have 
power to call a special meeting, or to increase the 
number of regular meetings in any year, provided 
that care be taken to guarantee the Club against 
pecuniary loss, and business may be transacted at 
a special or extra meeting duly called. 

ARTICLE V. FINANCE. 

Section 1. No money shall be paid out of the 
treasury, except by vote of the Club, or by author- 
ity vested in its officers for the proper discharge 
of duty. 

Section 2. The treasurer shall, at the annual 
meeting, or whenever else the Club may require, 
make a detailed statement of the condition of its 
finances. 

Section 3. The president shall, at the annual 
meeting, appoint an auditing committee of three, 
not members of the executive committee, to report 
at a time specified. 

ARTICLE VI. QUORUM. 

Twelve members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

ArTICLE VII, AMENDMENTS AND By-Laws. 


Amendments to this Constitution and By- 
laws may be adopted or repealed by vote of two 
thirds the members ‘present and voting at a duly 
called meeting of the Club ;—provided that notice of 
such amendment be given at a previous meeting. 





THE TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
READING CIRCLE. 

This organization has just published an attractive 
pamphlet, in which is laid out the various depart- 
ments and numerous courses embraced in this com- 
prehensive scheme. Teachers of all grades, from 
the primary to the college, will find here selected 
lists of professional books. If, however, a teacher 


prefers to take up general literature, or art, or 
biography, well graded courses are prepared by 
experts. If the teacher seeks for books of a sup- 
plementary character, such as will illustrate and 
explain the daily work and routine of the school- 
room, there are several courses laid out. The 
course will be three years, and three books only in 
any one course are required to be read in one year. 
Each course has six books selected, so that the 
reader may have a choice. 

To those who form local circles or clubs, the 
membership fee is only fifty cents per annum, 
For this slight expense the member has the oppor- 
tunity to purchase the books at reduced prices, to 
subscribe for magazines and educational papers at 
club rates, to receive certificates of progress, and 
a diploma at the end of the three years. 

The officers of the National Reading Circle are 
the following well-known educators: Prof. W. H. 
Payne, University of Michigan, president; Thos. 
M. Balliet, Superintendent Schools, Reading, Pa.. 
vice-president ; Chas. F. King, president National 
School of Methods, Boston, Mass., general secre- 
tary; E. N. Jones, Superintendent Schools, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., treasurer. Their names are a guar- 
antee of the faithfulness and energy with which 


the circle will be managed. 


MASS. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston, Nov. 26 and 27. The 
speakers and subjects are as follows: 


General Sessions. 
Edwin F. Kimball: Alcohol afid Its Effects on the 
Human Body. 

Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D.: Moral Education in the 
Public Schvols. 

Prest. Alice E. Freeman, Ph.D.: The Responsibil- 
ities of Educated Women. 

Supt. L. H. Dutton: Industrial Education of Girls. 

supt. Thos. M. Balliet: The Nature and Develop- 
ment of Sense Perception. 

Prest. Elmer H. pen, D.D.: Education for Citi- 


zenship. 
High Achool Section. 

Samuel Thurber: Some Features of Secondary 
Teaching in Europe. 

J. 0. Sanborn: The Sciences under Difficulties. 

H. D. Mowry: Methods of Conducting Recitations. 

M. Grant Daniell: Progress in Quantitative Pronun- 
ciation of Latin. 

“ Grammar School Section. 

H. E. Holt: Musie as a Means in Mental Training. 

I. 8S. Horne: Practical Hints on Teaching Reading. 

A. P. Marble, Ph.D.: The Presumption of Brains. 

Primary School Section to be announced later. 














CARRIGAN AND THE BOSTON 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


MR. 





The resignation of Mr. E.C. Carrigan, for five 
years past the head master of the evening high 
school, is announced. His letter will be read with 
regret, especially by the army of pupils and others 
immediately interested in the evening high school. 
We have not forgotten the struggle that school 
had for existence, nor the bitter opposition it en- 
countered. In spite of all these discouraging cir- 
eumstances, however, the school has become one of 
the most important institutions of its kind in the 
country, and to Mr. Carrigan especially is the city 
indebted for the results. 

In five years the school has grown from nothing 
to 2,400 pupils. It has become the model of sev- 
eral other schools in various parts of the country. 
Mr. Ca , during his service therein and as a 
member of the State Board of Education, has been 
one of the chief promoters of the free text-book 
act, and was the author of the evening school laws 





of 1883 and 1885, and the teachers’ tenure of office 
bill, —Boston Advertiser, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO.—The Greeley Tribune makes a fine 
display of enterprise in its well illustrated autumnal 
extra. This is one of the local papers that always 
has a good word to say for the schools. We glean 
that Weld Co. is 70 miles in width and 160 miles 
in length, and contains 67 school districts. Weld 
has had one county superintendent, B. F. Jchnson, 
that refused remuneration for his services, a fact 
so unusual for a public officer as to be worthy of 
note. The public schools of Greeley were founded 
by J. C. Shattuck, ex-state superintendent, and 
now dean of Denver University. Supt. A. B. 
Copeland has 15 assistants. The schools are well 
graded, the course of study excellent, and the good 
work is amply sustained by popular sentiment. 
The manual training school in connection with 
Denver University seems to be a well managed 
and very satisfactory department. Some excellent 
work done by pupils is shown in the ‘‘ Manufact- 
urers’ Exposition’? now in p in Denver. 
Prof. C. i Wright, formerly of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School, conducts this annex of 
the university. 








DAKoTA.—Miss Alice J. Sanborn has been 
nominated for superintendent of schools in Brulé 
county by the Democrats. She went from Free- 
port, Ill., in 1855, to locate a claim. 





INDIANA.—The District Association of North- 
ern Indiana Teachers and Superintendents will 
soon hold a meeting at Goshen. The committee 
are bow arranging a program. 

Advices from the state institutions report each 
of them fuller than ever before. The same report 
comes from nearly all the denominational colleges. 
It would appear that either times are better, or 
that there has been an unusual interest awakened 
in higher education. The pedagogical departments 
of the State University and De Pauw are each 
prosperous. The state ought to found another 
normal school, as Terre Haute cannot accommodate 
all who apply for admission. 

The State Board of Education has passed a res- 
olution asking that the board be increased by the 
appointment of three county superintendents to 
serve with the present board. As now constituted, 
the state superintendent is ex-officio at the head, 
the presidents of the three state institutions and 
the superintendents of the three largest cities 
forming the board. By this arrangement the 
country schools have no representatives. The 
proposed amendment will give all the schools of 
the state a fair representation, and at the same 
time lighten the individual labor of the members 
which has grown somewhat oppressive. 

Prof. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, Supt. W. N. 
Hailmann of La Porte, and Co. Supt. H. B. Hill 
of Dearborn have been appointed the Board of 
Visitors to the State Normal for the present year. 

The Terre Haute High School bas moved into 
quarters of its own. Heretofore it has occupied a 
part of the normal school building. Both schools 
are now much better accommodated. 

Supt. W. H. Sims, of Goshen, has been chosen 
chairman of the executive committee of the State 
Association, in place of Mrs. R. A. Moffitt, recently 
deceased. 

Miss Agnes Rounds, of New Hampshire, has 
been added to the State Normal faculty. 

H. M. Skinner, chief clerk in the state superin- 
tendent’s office, has accepted a position with A. S. 
Barnes & Co. in their Chicago office. Mr. Skinner 
has achieved some reputation in the state as a 
writer and educator. 





State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS. — Among the additional county su- 
perintendents whom their party have honored with 
renomination are: Miss Stephenson of Woodson, 
Mr. Peasley of Bourbon, Frank Robertson of 
Kingman; J. M. Cox of Mitchell, Eli Payne of 
Reno, C. W. Vittum of McPherson, Mrs. Williams 
of Coffey, Mr. Merten of Clay, Mr. Oliver of Elk, 
and Turner of Jewell. Among the new nomina- 
tions are: J. J. Maxwell of Wyandotte, M. Cara- 
way of Barton, of Butler, G. W. Kendrick 
of Greenwood, A. P. Warrington of Ottawa, Mrs. 
Hickenbottom of Labette, and D. S. Pence of 
Sedgwick. 

Porter Sherman of Wyandotte, and R. M. Cook 
of Jackson, are among the school teachers who have 
been nominated for the legislature. 

We are glad to welcome to our number Leander 
W. Messick, of Illinois, who comes to take charge 
of Hays City schools. 

Kansas counties nearly all report a considerable 
number of teachers coming in from abroad this 
year. The infusion of new blood will do us good. 








State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—In 1883-84 thirteen per cent. of 
the students in Michigan University were women ; 
in 1884-85 the number had increased to fifteen per 
cent. ; and, according to the report for last year, 
the ladies constituted sixteen per cent. of the entire 
enrollment. 

Mr. George B. Sudworth, lately instructor in 
— botany at the State Agricultural 

liege, has been appointed to the foresty division 
of the national department of agriculture. 

It is stated that the Presbyterians desire to found 
a college in this state, and that they may purchase 
the buildings now oceupied by the so-called Central 
Michigan Normal School at Alma. 

It is pleasant to note that most of the teachers 
of Michigan, irrespective of party ties, are hoping 
and workivg for the election of the veteran educa- 
tor, Prof. Joseph Estabrook, to the state superin- 
tendency. 

MISSOURI.—Professor Greenwood sent out, sev- 
eral months ago, letters to the representative libra- 
rians and superintendents of instruction inquiring 





what per cent. of patrons of libraries are teachers, 
what per cent. are competent to give advice re- 
garding a good course of reading, and how many 
are well read in standard literature; also several 
other questions regarding the standing of teachers 
as to history and general information. The gath- 
ering of information of this kind has not heretofore 
been attempted ay one; and when the replies 
are all received, Professor Greenwood proposes to 
condense them in a tabular form, so as to show at a 
glance the standing of teachers throughout the 
country in regard to these subjects, and also what 
locality has the best-informed teachers. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Principal C. C. Schmidt, of St. 
Cloud, is making some excellent changes in the 
course of study for the schools of that city. 

Prof. 8S. W. Mountz, of Sterling, Ill., has been 
e to take charge of music in the public 
schools of Duluth. 

E. P. Hickok, a graduate of Carleton College, 
class of ’86, has been elected principal of the 
Preston public schools. 

Prof. C. W. Hall, State University, has been 
examining the granites of Stearns and Benton 
counties. 

Carleton College has just secured, through the 
liberality of a lady in Minneapolis, the large col- 
lection of geological and natural history specimens 
eehered by the late Prof. 8S. H. Trowbridge, of 

ritchett Scientific Institute, at Glasgow, Mo. It 
is valued at several thousand dollars. Professor 
Chaney has gone to Missouri to superintend the 
shipment, 

. B. Strong, president of the A. T. and 
Santa Fé Railway Co., has recently sent to Carle- 
ton College Museum a “‘ Mexican cart’? and 
*‘wine vat.’? They are curious relics of a past 
civilization, and are becoming very scarce. These 
have evidently seen much hard service. 





NEw JERSEY. — The statement in- your last 
issue that Mr. Ricalton made his trip through 
northern Russia last summer on a tricycle is mis- 
leading. ‘True, it was a tricycle, but not the usual 
kind. He made it himself before he left home,— 
every part of it except the wheels, which he bought 
in Newark. It was a curious structure, and quite 
original. He pushed it in front of him all the 
way from Archangel to St. Petersburg. In rainy 
weather he walked in the middle of it, completely 

rotected. He slept in it and cooked in it. 
ded, it weighed less than 170 Ib., and he easily 
averaged 30 miles a day. Before leaving St. 
Petersburg he sold it to a wealthy Russian as a 
curiosity. Mr. Ricalton left his home in Maple- 
wood, near Orange, N. J., June 12, and reached 
home on the day of the reopening of his school, 
Sept. 6. His total expenses came within $200. 
Altogether, he traveled 13,000 miles. A detailed 
account of his experiences and observations is to be 
published in Outing. 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 

Ount0.—Prof. C. E. Johnson, of Monroeville, has 
purchased the Lenin. Business College, at Lans- 
mg Mich., and will take possession Nov. 1, 1886. 

he last session of the Southwestern Teachers’ 
Association, held at Hamilton, was one of unusual 
interest and profit. Allen Andrews, Esq., deliv- 
ered the Address of Welcome ; Prof. Thos. A. 
Pollok, the Inaugural Address ; and Mrs. Josephine 
Weiler read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Reading.”’ 
Prof. E. W. Coy’s paper on ‘* The Culture of the 
Teacher”’ elicited the deepest interest, and, by 
unanimous vote, was ordered printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution. This paper will prove a 
valuable addition to pedagogical literature. The 
pamphlet will also contain a history of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Eagtern Obio Teachers’ Association will 
meet at St. Clairsville, Friday and Saturday after 
Thanksgiving. 

The Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Middleport, on the Ohio river, at the 
same time. 

Ohio University, at Athens, received $5,000 
from the legislature toward a Normal Department, 
and Dr. John Hancock, the veteran educator, is 
mentioned for the chair of Pedagogics. 








OrEGON.—P. L. Campbell, A.B., of Harvard 
College, is a new instructor in Oregon State Nor- 
mal ‘School, Monmouth. 

Mr. John Wagoner, a well-known and popular 
educator of Bergen Co., has announced his retire- 
ment on account of failing health. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—The University of Pennsyl- 
vania has 68 public school boys on free scholar- _ 
ships. Free scholarships are not granted public 
school pupils in legal and medical departments, 
but arrangements have been made for an exception 
this year, and two high school graduates were ad- 
mitted to the legal department free, and five to 
the medical. Hereafter there will be a rigid ex- 
amination of candidates for free scholarships. 

Lewis Elkin of the School Board resigns after 
twenty-five years of notably efficient service. 

Six thousand four hundred and twelve pupils are 
registered in the evening schools, of which 5,091 
are males. This is an increase of 250 over last 
year. 268 teachers are employed in these evening 
schools. The following teachers have been recently 
appointed : Kate O’ Neil and Mary Bowen, Second 
Section > Maggie Seery, Mary McDevitt, Fourth ; 
Carrie R. Johnson, Seventh ; Addie S. Dugan, 
Eleventh ; Maggie Woods, Fourteenth ; Mary 
Higgins, Fifteenth; Blanche Hopple, Sixteenth ; 
Clara Brittin, Eighteenth; Mary é. Woodington, 
Pauline Schiverin, Stella Arbuckle, Twentieth ; 
Sarah B. Adams, Kate Reeh, Lillie Young, Twenty- 
first; M. Murrennan, J. Fite, Twenty-sixth ; Tamar 
Pendridge, Twenty-seventh ; Mary James, T wenty- 
fourth; Emma C. Jones, Twenty-eighth; J. Me- 
Elray, Twenty-niath; Miriam Boles, Tillie Ditt- 





man, Thirty-first ; Emma McPhilimy, Thirtieth, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


—The 33d annual meeting of the New Ham 
shire State Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the City Hall and Court Room, Concord, Friday 
and Saturday, Nov. 5 and 6, with the following 
speakers and subjects : 

Pridey Morning. 

“Chemistry,” by Prof. F. C. Robinson, Bowdoin 
College. 

Drawing,” by Miss Abbie M. White, Nashua. 

Afternoon. Primary Section at City Hall. 

The Kindergarten, in etary of Miss J. D. Proctor, 
Coneord. (a) “ Play in its Moral Relation to Child- 
hood,” by Miss L.C. Sanborn, Franklin. (6) A class 
of primary scholars, led in a play by a member of the 
kindergarten. 

“ Teaching Language,”’—paper and class exercise, 

-by Miss O. Adele Evers, Manchester. 
‘Teaching Number,” by Nellie M. Towne, Keene. 
Higher Section. At Court Room. 

“The Mechanical Powers,” by Prin. C. V. W. Rich, 
Great Falls. 

** What May be Done in Physics.” 

“The History of the Civil War,” by Prin. GC. P. 
Hall, Hinsdale. . 

“What Besides United States and Eng. History ?” 

«“ Courses of Study Without Mathematics.” 

Evening. At City Hall. 

“ Educational Methods in Teaching Music,” with a 
class, by Prof. H. E. Holt, Boston, 

‘A Familiar Talk on Language and Grammar,” by 
Supr. R. C. Metealf, Boston. 

eachers’ Social Meeting. 

Saturday Morning. 

* Teacher’s Lessons Upon the Duties of Citizens,” 
by W. A. 7%. Boston. 

Exercise in lay Modeling, by Miss Christie A. 
Warden, Hanover. 

“Temperance,” by Rev. A. E. Winship, editor of 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston. 

There will be placed on exhibition during the meet- 
ings specimens of writing, drawing, and painting, and 
primary and kindergarten busy work from many of 
the schools in the state. 

— The district schoolhouse in which Hon. Levi 
P. Morton, of New York City, late minister to 
France, once taught, is standing at North Bos- 
cawen. ° 

— The one hundred and one pretty things made 
by the scholars in the public schools of Nashua, 
and exhibited a few months ago at a meeting of 
the National Association, in Kansas, are being put 
in good form fur an exhibition to be made at Con- 
cord in this state. 

— The Hooksett board of education went 
through the cotton mill last week and found over 
thirty children under 14 years of age employed, in 
direct opposition to the present statutes, and or- 
dered them to attend school at once. The result 
has increased the attendance in the primary depart- 
ment to 75 scholars, which is beyond its capacity. 

— F. M. Rice of Natick, Mass., is the new prin- 
cipal of the high school at Hampstea. 

— There has been a very marked decrease in 
the attendance at the evening schools in Nashua 
this year. 


VERMONT. 

— The annual field day of the Brandon graded 
school occurred last Saturday, when trials of run- 
ning, Jumping, throwing the hammer, ete., ete., | 
a — om with the preparatory 

ining, furnish means for obtaining the best ki 
of healthful exercise. pons digs oe, 

an The executive committee of the State Teach- 
er’s Association met at Burlington last week and 
arranged a ? pra for the annual meeting, which 
will oe ~ “¢ week in January next. 

_ ill, which it is to be hoped will not » 
has been introduced into the legislature aor te 
session, granting permission to towns now having 
the town system to return to the district system. 
Lace — of the town system scarcely dare to 

pe that a compulsory bill will pass this legisla- 
ture. Would that it might. “$3 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Miss E. F. Sumner, recently ap- 
pointed third assistant in the Harvard School, is 
4 agg of the Boston schools. 

iss Sarah S. Burrell, recently appointed 
third assistant in the Dearborn School, is yim os 
ate of the Boston schools. 

Miss M. E. Bradley, recently appointed third 
assistant in Hillside School, is a graduate of the 
Boston Normal School, and formerly taught in the 
Mather School. 

Miss Isabel G. Winslow, recently appointed 
third assistant in the Hyde School, is a graduate of 
the Boston schools and formerly taught in Charles- 
town. 

Miss Margaret A. Nichols, recently appointed 
third assistant in the Hancock School, is a gradu- 
ate of the Boston Normal School. 

Miss C. I. Young, third assistant in the 
Harris School, is a uate of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, and has lately taught in the 
Adams School, Quincy. 

Miss Della Robinson, recently appointed second 
assistant in the Mather School, is a graduate of 
Boston Normal School, and formerly taught in 
the Dwight School. 


Cambridge.—Miss Alice Gregg, recently con, 





firmed as fmpenry assistant in the Webster 
Grammar School, isa graduate of the Boston Nor-) 
mal School, and formerly taught in the Welling-| 
ton School. Miss Mary H. Ross, recently ap-| 








pointed as principal of the Tarbell Primary School- 


is a graduate of the Cambridge Training School, 
and has taught for several years in Cambridge. | 


‘Miss Mary A. Davis, recently appointed teacher | 


in the Tarbell Primary School, is a graduate of 
Bridgewater Normal School, and has formerly 
substituted in the Bridge School. 

Miss G. M 
in the Willard 


$$ 








cently appointed assistant in the Harvard Grammar 
School, is a graduate of Salem Normal School, and 
formerly taught in Vermont. Miss Nellie E. 
Hastings, assistant in the Allston Grammar School, 
is a graduate of Boston Normal School, and for- 
merly taught in the Wellington School. 

Edward P. Kelly, a graduate of the Newton 
high school, received the Porter Prize for the 
highest entrance examination at Amherst College. 

Mr. Fred W. Shattuck, principal of the Lincoln 
Grammar School, has been elected principal of the 
grammar school in Winchester in place of C. E. 
Swett, resigned. 

Somerville. — Miss Snow of the Luther V. Bell 
School, Somerville, has resigned to take charge of 
a small private school in Winchester, where she 
will have the teaching of children from some of 
the wealthiest families in town. She has been in 
Somerville for many years. 

Miss White of Lowell, formerly of the Wollas 
ton grammar school, is elected teacher in the 
Luther V. Bell School, Somerville, as is Miss 
Hudson of Woburn. 

— Miss Lizzie Murch has resigned her position 
as teacher in primary school No. 9, Clinton, to ae- 
cept a position in the State and Home School, 
Providence, R. I. Miss Martha O’Connor suc- 
ceeds Miss Murch. 

— Mr. Charles E. Adams, late of Day. N. H., 
a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School, is 
now teaching in the Leominster High School ; 
Miss Carrie L. Willard is in the primary. 

— Mr. Geo. F. Jewett, instructor in chemistry 
in the Cambridge High Sehool, has been offered an 
assistantship in nic Chemistry under Professor 
in Michael Tufts llege. 

— The following towns have carefully prepared 
courses of studies: Abington, Amesbury, Attle- 
borough, Ayer, Boston, Bradford, Brockton, 
Brookfield, Brookline, Canton, Chatham, Chelms- 
ford, Clinton, Cohasset, Concord, Dedham. Dra- 
eut, Easthampton, Everett, Fairhaven, Fall River, 
Falmouth, Fitchburg, Foxborough, Framingham, 
Gloucester, Greenfield, Groveland, Haverhill, 
Hingham, Holyoke, Hyde Park, Lawrence, Lex- 
ington, Lynn, Malden, Marlborough, Melrose, 
Merrimac, Middleborough, Milford, Nantucket, 
Needham, Northampton, Pittsfield, Randolph, Re- 
vere, Rockport, Shelburne, Somerville, South 
Abington, Southbridge, Springfield, Stockbridge, 
Stoneham, Townsend, Walpole, Waltham, War- 
ren, Watertown, Webster, Westborough, West 
Boylston, Westfield, Weston, Winthrop, Woburn, 
Worcester. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— At a meeting of the Half-hour Club in New- 


. Tupper, recently appointed teacher | port, recently, Supt. Littlefield gave a selection, 
rimary School, is a graduate of | i 


and Col. F. G. a biographical paper on 


the Cambridge Training School, and has formerly ; Whittier. 


taught in Arlington. Miss Alice E. Berry, re- 


— Miss Grace Greenough, daughter of Prof. 
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Just Published, 


WHITNEY’S PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


By WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 
Professor in Yale College ; author of Whitney’s Ger- 
man Grammar ; &c., &c. 


12mo ; $1.60. Examination price, 80 cts. 


*.* Issued Sept. ist, it has already been adopted 
in DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
COLBY UNIVERSITY, 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, 
oad; ep SCHOOL, Minn., 
C., BC. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Tonic Salta Singing Glasses, 


EVENING CLAss at 5 PARK StT., every Wednesday 
evening at 7.30; $3.00 for 20 lessons. AFTERNOON 
CLAss at 14 Music HALL BUILDING, Saturdays at 
2.00 ; $5.00 for 20 lessons. Circulars of these and 


other classes mailed to any address. 
HARRY BENSON, 
14 Music Hall Building. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


A Reuigrous Famiry WEEKLY. 
Suitable forall Denominations. 


Pre-eminently a Sunday School Paper, 


REPRESENTING THE SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


An Organization of Over 7000 Members. 


$2.00 a year. Lower rates to clubs. 











Send for Sample Copy. Address 
THE GOLDEN RULE, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Do You Want to Own 


One of the best Boys’ Boarding Schools in one of the 
best localities in New England? If so, you can 
purchase said school and oats, at a great bargain, 
y inquiring of sa $a fh =< 
. E. Bureau 0 . 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 
of Geography” # 


The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 


Officers: President, Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Michigan ; 
rintendent Schools, Reading, Penn.; Ge 


BALLIET, Su 


Vice-President, Prof. THos. M. 


neral Secretary, CHAS. F. KING, President National 


School of Methods, Boston, Mass. ; Treasurer, E. N. Jones, Superintendent Schools, Saratoga, N. Y. eam 


j Courses laid out by eminent educators. 


The Etective System. A large number of members already 


admitted. Send for complete circular to the CORRESPONDING SECRET 


MISS 


ARY, 
H. A. WEBBER, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





“A GLASS- BOOK OF INESTIMABLE VALUE.” 


First STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


Complete in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books, as follows: 


Book One. Part J. Natural History of Animals. 
Book THREE. 


III. Plants, Stones, and Rocks. 


Boox Two. Parts II. and 
Parts IV. and V. Physics 


and Chemistry. Book Four. Parts VI. and VII. Anatomy and Physiol- 


ogy. By Pavux Bert. 


Translated by Madame Pao. Bert. 


Revised and 


Corrected by Wm. H. Greene, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in Philadelphia 


Central High School. 
16mo. Extra Cloth. 60 cents +. 


500,000 copies of this work were sold in France in three years. 


With 550 Illustrations. 


Complete in One Volume. 


There is 


not a school, even in the smallest village, that does not use It. 


‘ Scientific 


werk at once. Indeed, teachers can scarcely be said to know how m 


instruction in our primary schools will largely gain by every teacher obtaining a copy 


BA this 
uch science can be taught to children 


until they have studied M. Paul Bert's ‘ First Steps in Scientific Knowledge.’ ’’—The Practical Teacher 


(England). 
** A wonderful 


use in schools.’’— 


oduction. 
chester City News (England). 


We know no English werk like it. 


We unreservedly recommend it for 


“ Tf ever there was a royal road toknowledge, M. Bert has discovered it.”’—~Torquay Journal (Eng. ) 


‘* It is only an experienced master’s mind that could have 


oduced such a compendium of scientific in 


formation so simply and clearly illustrated.’’—Rhyl Record England). 





IG Descriptive Catalogues, containing fall lists of Educational Publications, sent on application. 


Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
F. M. AMBROSE, NV. E. Agent, 87 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 





 WEW GRAPES, 


Niagara and Empire State, 50c. each, and all 
other new and old varieties, Guaranteed, true to 
name. Quality positively unsurpassed. At the 
lowest prices in America we believe. Mailing a 
specialty. Send for PRICE LIST. 

J. ELLETSON, 
Auburn Nurseries, Auburn, N. Y. 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


ersigned offers a half or whole interest in 

mT me best Boys’ Boarding Schools, in one of the 
best localities in New wogeee. Five acres of lawn 
and garden, excellent building with furnished rooms, 
school libeary.— & oa a the good will of a 

school, included. 

well established s¢t0°’M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 








3 Somerset St., 





WANTED, 


In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 


‘and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
: ferred. 


Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wanted, 


Ten or twelve lady teachers, to go, about the first of 
January, 1887, as a colony, toa thy and pl t 
D 





eal easan 
locality iz the South, and to take charge of the colored 
schools of a given county. Here is a fine opportunity 
for those who would spend the winter in a mild cli- 
mate, and make themselves useful in that es 
and J 4 pam os of aye ovr full a ulars 
in c:) IRAM , Manager, 
? N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


J. C. Greenough, who was for many years the 
principal of the State Normal , Was mar- 
ried recently to Rev. L. S. Crawford. They ar@ 
to go as missionaries to Broosa, Turkey. 

— In East Providence, Mrs. Burr has 
her position in the James street school. Miss 
Clara Whitmarsh has been appointed to the vacancy. 
Miss Mary Lawson takes Miss Whitmarsh’s place 
in Patten street school. Miss M. L. Carpenter 
succeeds to the position made vacant by Miss 
Lawson. 

Supt. F. H. Nibecker, of the Sockannosset 
School for Boys, and George F. Keene, M.D., of 
Providence, returned on Tuesday from a brief va- 
cation to Moosehead Lake, Me., where they have 
been enjoying themselves hunting with good success. 

CONNECTICUT. 
— The Bri High School has an attend- 
ance of 225 pupils, the est number in its his- 
tory. An improved course of study has been in- 
troduced whi is gi ing much satisfaction. Eight 
teachers are em J and the instruction is on 
the yee tolls a 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 
Dr. John P. Wheeler, Hudson, N. Y., says: *‘ I 
have given it with decided benefit in a case of in- 
nutrition of the brain, from abuse of alcohol."’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 anp 12 Dry Sr., New York) 
PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 
JUST READY. 


HOW TO WIN. 


By Miss Frances E. WILLARD, with an Intro- 
duction by Miss Rose E. CLEVELAND. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


CONTENTS: — Why I Wrote of Winning — “I Am 
Little, but I am I’’—Aimless Reverie vs. A Resolute 
Aim—The New Profession — The New Ideal of 
Womanhood — The New Ideal of Manhood — The 
Beautiful — The Decalogue of Natura! Law— The 
Law of Habit —— How Do You Treat Your Laun- 
dress ?— Novel Reading — Woman’s Cyportenty 
in Journalism — At What Age Shall Girls Marry 
—To the Seung Woman’s Christian Temper- 
gute Unions — Unity of Purpose — “Finally, Sis- 

rs.”’ 











II. 
New and cheap edition just ready. 


THE MENTOR, 


A book for the Guidance of such Men and Boys 
as would ap to advantage in the society 
of persons of the better sort. By ALFRED 
AYERS. 32mo, cloth, 50 cts. ; stouter cover, 
with title in Gilt, $1.00. 

THIS I8 ABOOK OF MANNERS FOR MEN AND Boys. 

“In every peepee one of the most admirable books 
on manners and manner.’ — Evening Jour., Chicago. 


Ill. 
18TH THOUSAND IN PRESS. 


SWEET CICELY, 
Or Jostan ALLEN as a Politician. 
By JostAn ALLEN’s WIFE. 
Square 12mo, cloth, illustrated, .. . 


Extracts from Letters and Reviews. 


‘Just captivated my wife and children.” 

“Tt comes from the depths of her heart.” 

“Only a cast-iron man can resist laughing.” 

“TI want it alongside of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ” 

“ Sweet Cicely is as lovely as Thackeray’s ‘Ethel.’ ”’ 
“ Paul is more quaint than Dickens’ Little Dombey.” 


$2.00 


IV. 
THE SIMPLICITY THAT 
IS IN CHRIST. 


Sermons by LEONARD W. Bacon, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale Theological 
Seminary says: 7 
“Its contents are full of life and vigor. There is 
not a commonplace sentence in its pages. The oye 
is an example of pure, idiomatic, racy English. It is 
a thoroughly frank and honest book. The topics are 
a with extraordinary acuteness and penetra- 
on.” 
VL 
First edition of 3,000 copies exhausted ; 2d edition 
now in press. 


ENGLISH HYMNS, 


Their Authors and History. By the Rev. SAmM- 
VEL W. DuFFIELD. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., says: 

“ For twenty years I have made a special study of 
H nolo f is is by far the most complete, aceu- 
sabe, apa thorough work of its kind on either side of 
the Atlantic.” 


VII. 
THE WATERLOO OF THE FUTURE. 


“ Battle of Bietigheim.’’ 


12mo, paper. 


Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard says: 

“IT have twice read the book. I think it a wonder- 
ful work. The completeness of his detail is as re- 
markable as Jules Verne’s. The War of the Nations 
is touched in its causes and its actual operations with 
a master hand.” 


Admiral D. D. Porter says : 





“The book is very clever. . . It is mote 
cleverly written than’ The Battie of Dorking,’ and 
= “chan is possessed Wand alherar =< 

in this country.” 


o-4 GRafie®. 
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Some Late Publications. 





Title 
Kathie’s Experience, 
Dear Gates. - - - 
A Boston Girl's Ambition. - 
Child’s Book of Health. 
The Family. - . 
Dora. - - - : 
The Little Master. - - 
All Taut; or, Kigging the Boat. 
Grammar for Common Schools. - 
Joan Wentworth. - : 
The Touchstone of Peril. 
Castle Nowhere. - - 
Silent Peter - - 
Shots at Sunday Targets. 
The Mentor. : . 
How to Win. - : . 
How to Strengthen the Memory. 
John Jerome. . - : - - - - 
Familiar Talks on Some of Shakespeare’s Comedies. 
What Katy Did Next. - - - - - 


Honore De Balzac. : : ° - 
The Crazy History of the United States. 


October - 
With Reed and Lyre. 
Letters to Our Children. 
wy - - 

The King’s Command. - 

Under Bayard’s Banner. 

Nathan the Wise. - 

A House Party. - 

Red Beauty. : ° 

Lady Valvorth’s Diamonds. 

Watch and Ward. : 

Crime of the Mystery. - ° ° m 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. - : ° e 
Chronicle of the Coach. - ° a 
The Ivory King. - 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 

Miller Cong 8 8 and Pub Soc, Boston, g1 00 
Baker a “ rr “ “ “ 1 25 
Townsend Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Blaisdell - bas o 3 00 
Thwing 
Tennyson 
Trowbridge ° * 1 26 
Optic “ re 
Tweed - os wy 30 
Macquoid Harper & Bros, N Y, 25 
Forrest “ ~~ » 20 
Woolson “ 
Otis - = 
Talmage E B Treat, N Y, 2 00 
Ayres Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 5U 
Willard - = = 1 Ov 
Nolbrook M L Ho'brook & Co, N ¥, 1 00 
Ingelow Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 26 
Latimer = “7 neg 200 
Coolidge « “ yes 1 50 
Pous “oe 1 50 
Jones G W Dillingham, N Y, 50 
Adame D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 75 
Scollard o # “ 1 00 
Cunningham Standard Pub Co, Cin, 1 00 
Gosse D Jone & Co, N Y, 75 
Lymington Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Frith ad “ 1 50 
Lessing « ad . 10 
Rame J B Lippincott & Co, Phila, 1 00 
Stoddard “ of se 1 26 
Argles “ “ “ 75 
James Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 50 
Thaxter ” - bad 1 00 
Burnett Charles Scribner’s Sons,N Y, 2 00 
Champlin ” - =e 2 00 

older a 2 00 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


RENEWED Her AGE TEN YEARS.— That 
life may be prolonged is the desire of every in- 
valid, even with suffering ; but this is not all Com- 
pound Oxygen does, as the letters of many patients 
testify. A Lawrence ( Mass.) lady writes : 

“My old troubles are all slowly leaving me. 
have renewed my age ten years or more.” 

A farmer writes from Lockesburg, Ark.: 

“1 am feeling better and clearer of pain than for 
years. I can plow all day.” 

A lady writes from North Waterford, Me.: 

**My mother, although 81 years old, feels as well 
as she did when 40 years old. She walks around the 
house spryly and does considerable work. She is 
living, she says. a new life.” 

If you think that you or any of your friends might 
be benefited by the use of this treatment, zen can 
decide after an examination of a record of its work 
in a multitude of cases. A pamphlet of nearly two 
hundred pages will be mailed free to any applicant 
by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch street, Phila. 


I 





THE great music-publishing house of Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., ton, is constantly laying before 
the music-loving public the choicest productions of 
the best composers. Among the latest we notice 
** Memories of Happy Hours,’’ an idyl for the 
piano, by Sophia Reynolds (40 cts.) ; a charming 
song by the famous composer, Gounod, entitled 
** The Arrow and the Song,’’—Longfellow’s poem 
—(40 cts.); *‘ Babillage,”’ by Durand, a choice 
piano piece (40 cts.) ; ‘‘ A Sail in Sight,’’ a vocal 
duet, by Guest (30 cts.) ; ‘* Maid of Monterey,’’ by 
Hewitt (25 ets.) ; ‘‘ An Exile Sat upon the Strand,’’ 
by Ernst Jonas (30cts.); a beautiful little classic 
Lied or Song asa piano piece, by Jensen 
(25 ets.) Read carefully the advertisement each 
week on the last page of the JOURNAL. 


IMPORTANT. — P. arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Cen Depot, save 00 Car- 
Hire and b: at the 


rs by the 2 
Ferry, the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
entrance Tasch Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 

for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 
Elegant Rooms, £1.00 and PEs r= S- Euro- 
gene Fue. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe , and Wine 
supplied with the best. 

moderate can live better for less 
nion than at any other ee 
delivered to and 





THE Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pavol Railway 
Company now owns and operates nearly fifty-six 
hundred miles of thoroughly equipped road in LIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Mi ta, lowa, Missouri, and 
Dakota. Each recurring year its lines are extended 
in all directions to meet the necessities of the rap- 
idly populating sections of country west, northwest, 
and southwest of Chicago, and to furnish a market 
for the products.of the greatest agricultural and 
stock raising districts of the world. In Illinois it 
operates 320 miles of track; in Wisconsin, 1,220 
miles; in lowa, 1,575 miles; in Minnesota, 1,125 
miles; in Dakota, 1,190 miles; in Missouri, (now 
building), 150 miles, and the end is not yet. It has 
terminals in such large cities as Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, La Crosse, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo, 
Sioux City, Council Bluffs,Omaha, and Kansas City, 
and along its lines are hundreds of large and small 
thriving cities, towns and villages. Manufacturing 
interests are cultivated, and all branches of trade 
find encouragement. The Railway Company has 
@ just appreciation of the value of its patrons, and 
its magnificent earnings are the result of the good 
business tact which characterizes the management 


of its affairs. 

On all its 9 lines of travel the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, & St. Paul Kailway runs the most per- 
fectly equipped trains of Sleeping, Parlor, and 
Dining Cars and Coaches. 

Take it all in all, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul is the peer of any railway in this or any other 
country. Charles A. Brown, the New England 
Agent, is a universal favorite, and has been since 
= management of the Madison meeting railroad 

airs. 


ADVIcE TO MorHEers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
eiiiog Syrup should always be used when chil- 





: are cui teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
erer at once; it natural, quiet sleep 
relieving the child from pain, and th. Little chars 


awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
ant yee tic t the boy softens the 

relieves regulates the 
Reacts ook todos best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether ing from ing or other causes. 
25 cents a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cot. Francis W. PARKER says: ‘‘I favor 
the Tonic Sol-fa system because I believe it to be 
the straightest line to music.”’ 

Afternoon and evening classes on this system will 
be begun at No. 5 Park street, next Wednesday, 
at 7.30, and Saturday, at 2. Circulars of Mr. 
Benson at 14 Music Hall building. 





— The claims of the Anarchists that their aim 
was to elevate their fellow-men is all right. What 
we object to ‘is the stuff they wanted to elevate 
them with.—Lowell Citizen. 


— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 





revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and har- 
monizes the organic functions. 
— The Afghans eat onions as we do apples. We 


have noticed that no Somerville young man ever 
married an Afghan girl.—[ Somerville Journal. 

— Give Ely’s Cream Balm atrial. This justly 
celebrated remedy for the cure of catarrh, hay 
fever, cold in the head, etc., can be obtained of any 
reputable druggist and may be relied upon as a 
safe and pleasant remedy for the above complaints 
and will give immediate relief. It is not a liquid, 
snuff or powder,,has no offensive odor and can be 
used at any time with good results, as thousands can 
testify, among them some the attachés of this of- 
fice. — Spirit of the Times, May 29, 1886. 





— Banana-beer is drunk by the natives of equa- 
torial Africa as a preventive of malarial fever, but 
missionaries who have tried both prefer the fever. 





— It is useless to attempt the cure of any disor- 
der, if the blood is allowed to remain impure. 
Neuralgia and rheumatism are traceable to a disor- 
dered condition of the blood, and in numberless 
eases have been cured by taking a few bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

— A Bombay physician asserts thata gradual in- 
erease in the size of the skull among the natives of 
India is taking place, which change he ascribes to 
the effect of civilization. 





— Last year’s fashions are out of date, but last 
year’s friends are still ourown. This is why Lydia 
E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound never loses 
favor. 

— The publishers say that the publication of a 
work in cheap form lessens very little the sale of a 
better edition. At first authors were averse to the 
experiment, but the result was both suprising and 
gratifying. 
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15 VOLUMES. 


IT Ss 


SALESMEN WANTED. 





CHiIinE 


RNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


“SOV dA 960'E1 


“HONGDUAAAYN AGVAY 
MOA 
LSadad AHL 


“Sa LLIL 9FO'GE 


MERITS: 


COMPREHENSIVENESS, CONCISENESS, 
LATEST INFORMATION, CHEAPNESS. 


Sold by subscription only, and on easy terms when d:sired. 


For fuller information, prices and terms, send for Descriptive Circulars. Those who think of getting 
a Cyclopedia should communicate with us before purchasing any other work. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York, 


Mention this paper. 





QUIZZISM, 
AND ITS KEY. 


By A. FP. Southwick. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


The wonderful success which this book has had in 
the past, the hearty welcome and words of commen- 
dation it has received from all parts of the country, 
lead us to make this, the seventh edition of the work, 
far superior to any previous one. 

No pains have been spared to make it neat and at- 
tractive in press-work and binding 3 
| The author has given an explanation of the origin 
| of a thousand-and-one common sayings and familiar 
quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting 
* matter” in History. Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making a capital companion for the 
Home Circle. It is just the book for our boys and 
girls. No library is complete without it. An invalu- 
able aid to every teacher in his profession. 

We give helow afew sample queries : 

What are the “fifteen decisive battles of the 
world” ? 

How do Grasshoppers breathe ? 

What is the origin of the term “‘ Yankee” ? 

When was the first Thanksgiving ? 

Where is there a river of acid water ? 

Who was the original Mrs. Partington ? 

Where is the Devil’s Pulpit ? 

Where is the “ Valley of Death” ? 

What is the story of the Kilkenny cats ? 

What is Cleopatra’s Needle ? 

Who was Bluebeard ? 

What is the meaning of Brazil ? 

Where is ape mt Pillar ? 

How did the character £come into use to denote 
pounds and what does it signify ? 

What were the sayings of the Seven Wise Men ? 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. Sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 














800 TOPIC SLIPS (5 Branches), ° $ e 40 
400 ALGEBRA SLIPS (with Answers), . -25 
100 BANK AND CALL CARDS COMBINED, * 

20 


40 TEST CARDS (6 Branches), ° e ° 

25 OUTLINE CARDS, Era aa 

These ey are less than one half of regular price. 
The whole set will be sent this month, postpaid, for 
$1.00. No circulars or samples sent. 

m 0. P. FREMONT, Boston, Mass. 








STUDENTS’ EDITION 


— OF — 


Standard Poetry. 


With. Notes by W. J. Roure, A. M., and many 
Illustrations. , 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE, 


The text correctly printed for the first time in 
fifty years. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


The first complete ‘‘ Varivrum ”’ edition. 


SELECT POEMS of TENNYSON. 


The Lady of Shalott, Dream of Fair Women, 
Morte d’ Arthur, Locksley Hall, The Brook,ete. 


SCOTT’S MARMION. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON, 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


Each in one vol., 16mo. 
illustrated. 


Richly and copiously 





Send for Descriptive Circulars, containing the 
Editor’s practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


590 d 2ii Tremont Street, Boston. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


Manual of Gymnastics 


PRACTIVAL anp PROGRESSIVE. 








Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


SECOND ANNUAL EDITION. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1886-7. 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, Complete. 


WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR 


By G. C. FISHER, 


SLATE - DRAWING. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, MAss. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 


It is designed not 


only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in the hands 


of the pupil. 
to commit to memory. 
used in connection with it. 
perforated maps in portfolio. 
Price, 60 cents. Sent to 


any address, postpaid. 


promptly supplied. For introduction rates, address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required 
It is a condensation of the large geographies, any one of which may be 
This book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth, with eleven 


Teachers, School Officers, and the trade 














Oct. 28, 1886. 








Yours for Health 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Cc licated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
our Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 
S39 PURASANT TO THE 
TASTR, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND Last- 


20 Years 
Kecord. 
















Z PE Lp. OF THE LATTER 
" Ct’ , eh . SENT BY MAIL sr- 

CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
VA Mrs. Prvxuam's “GuIpg To Hearn” anp Conrivey- 
TUL CINCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 


AXD STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper, 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
t@rir 1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED Women, Ir RE. 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENOY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. CURES 
LEUCORRHGA, MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAL, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(7 it REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
10 THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’s SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME. 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aL it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or ugginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and {8 particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tux Woman's Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
(@7 THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGUT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

a7 All Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS cure Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 











HAY-FEVER 


Cream Balm isnot gliquid, snuff or powder. 
0 injurious drugs. No offensive odor. 

Applied intoeach nostril is quickly absorbed 
A Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 

50 cents at Druggiste; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 
Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N.Y. 


TEACHERS ! 02 _New School Aids are used for 
conducting day schools in good, 
quiet order. A set contains 230 e, worty chromo ex- 
celsior, merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes price rset 
$1; half set 115 cards 60c. 800 new brilliant designs 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies. 
Rad Wy Bele Reinga lead hike ART FH 0b. 
mail, Stam en. bs 
WARREN PAL » 


NOW READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 
The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 

avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 

sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the eulington Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press. Max 
deter, and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 
est recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 
eau. ana many oth er sources. = 
ns 85 pieces; printed on good paper, an 
handsomely bound. Bold everywhere or mailed 


upon receipt ; 
cloth, ype AA price. Paper binding, 30 cents 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
_ 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 

Publication Department, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Cuas. C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 














Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
45) crcnsecan 100, @ux Carp 0o., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November Atlantic opens with a clever sto 
‘ F r 

by Josiah P. Quincy, entitled “ The Peckster Profes. 
sors ip. which treats a question of the day, and will 
attrac much attention. Mr. Percival Lowell con- 
Sributes A Korean Coup d’Etat,” and Mr. John 

ske has a paper on the “Germs of National Sov- 
ereignty in the United States.” The third paper of 
the serial, “French and English,” by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. is marked by the interest whic distin- 
Feehes everything that he writes. Besides these, 

r. Henry Van Brunt’s article on Richardson, the 
en, will be read by his many friends and ad- 
mirers with special interest. Miss Murfree and Mr. 
Bishop continue their serial stories ; there is a charm- 
us paper entitled ‘** Wood-Fears,” and some poetry 
by Andrew Hedbrooke, Lucy Larcom, and Margaret 
Deland. “The Blind Man’s World,” a sketch by 
Edward Bellamy, should not be forgotten. And 
there are, besides the usual criticisms, the Contribu- 
tors’ Club, and Books of the Month. The humber as 
a whole is one of uausual excellence, and sustains 
the high standard which the Atlantic always sets for 
itself. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Price, $4.00 
a@ year; 35 cents per single numbers. 





— Dr. John 8. Newberry, the distinguished profes- 
sor of geology in Columbia College, will 0 = the 
November number of the Popular Science Monthi 
with the 7 of the great ancient ice-sheet which 
once covered half our continent, and which, more 
than any other single cause, gave to it its present 
surface configuration. With the aid of illustrations, 
the record left by this mighty agency of the past is 
very clearly interpreted for the general reader, who 
will obtain from the account an insight into the mode 
of working of Nature’s forces that only years of spe- 
cial study could afford; and Prof. Charles A Youn 
will contribute an instructive paper on “ Recent Ad- 
vances in Selar Astronomy.” In it he summarizes 
in a very readable way, the results obtained and the 
discoveries made during the last five years by the 
principal investigators who have been studying the 
physics of the sun. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine is in its best mood 
this month, and has all the briskness and crispness 
that we expect in the products of these bracing fall 
months. The * Family Doctor” takes up the dheous- 
sion of the nutritious value of certain foods this 
month, and warns dyspeptics of what they should 
avoid and advises them what to eat. A paper on 
screens and screen-painting is full of suggestions to 
the home decorator, and is followed by a description 
of Wellington, the capital of New Pealand, a cit 
built entirely of wood, Houses of Parliament as well 
as dwelling-houses. There is a history of the Royal 
Academy of Music, which some of the lady readers 
of the magazine will skip for the sake of the fashion 
letters from London and Paris which follow. This 
magazine is always prefusely illustrated and enli- 
vened with stories, both long and short. Cassell & Co., 
New York. 15 cents a copy; $1,50 a year in advance. 


— Prest. J. R. Kendrick takes the stand in the Oc- 
tober Forum to tell us how he was educated. He in- 
tersperses the account with some valuable sugges- 
tions that will bear repeating. ‘‘My experience as 
a teacher,” he avers, “has convinced me that of all 
studies that tax and trouble the youthful mind, En- 
glish grammar is the most mysterious.” Speaking 
of his first scuool-master he says, “‘He belonged to 
the Draconic period of public school development, 
the last representative in that community, I judge, of 
a departing class and age. With him the terrorizing 
7, under which the spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the- 
child maxim had been absurdly strained, gave place 
to the moral suasion theories and cake-and-cand 
methods of our day.” But the whole number will 
bear careful rea ~. and preserving, especially 
Bishop Coxe’s ridicule of Englishmen who take up 
* Americanisms” of speech. 


— Volume I., No. 1, of American Art appears upon 
our table for the first time. It is most heartily wel- 
ecomed. Itis a monthly magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of the arts, graphic and applied. Our old 
friend and co-laborer, Mr. Lyman H. Weeks, the art 
writer and author, who for the past six years has been 
art critic and editorial writer on the Boston Post, 
is the editor. This new magazine is a handsome 
quarto of thirty pages, with an etching by A. H. 
Bicknell, and its text is well illustrated with full- 
page plates and smaller drawings. Price, $2.50 a year. 
American Art Magazine Company, Studio Building, 
Tremont Street, Room 68, Boston, Mass. 


— An additional eight-page leaflet, No. 7, of the 
Philanthropist Series, ** Mrs. Butler,—the New Moral 
Crusade,” has just been published. Itisa geeply in- 
terestivg sketch of the pioneer labors of Mrs. Jose- 
phine E. Butler, as the gifted leader in the cause of 
Social Purity in Europe, reprinted from the Christian, 
of London, and accompanied by an excellent en- 

raved likeness. Price, postpaid, 20 cents a dozen; 
51.00 ahundred. Address The Philanthropist. P. O. 

Ox, 2554, New York. 


— ‘The Country Youth in our City ’ forms the sub- 
ject of an able editorial in the October Brooklyn Mag- 
azine. The editor advises the country youth who 
comes to the city this fall “to seek his fortune” to 
choose a trade and not a profession. Thousands of 
brain-workers, he avers, are to-day starving in New 
York and all the great cities, while for the skilled 
mechanic there is always work, if he will only seek 
it. This is certainly good-intentioned advice, though 
but few follow it. 


— No. 10 of the Fourth Series of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
of which Herbert B. Adams is editor, is on the Town 
and City Government of New Haven, Conn., by Chas. 
H. Levermore, Ph.D., Fellow in History of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Price, 50 cents. Baltimore: 
N. Murray, agent. 


— The Catholic World for November, 1886, has 
twelve very able and instructive articles. Maurice 
F. Egan has a racy “Chat about New Books” that 
will attract the attention of the literary world. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. Price, 
$4.00 per year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


— The Magazine of Western History is a marvel to 
us every time we see it. It is the largest and most 
superbly illustrated, with steel plate engravings, of 
any magazine that comes to our table. The October 
number bas over 150 pages of double-column matter, 
with nine full-page engraved portraits. 

— The English MUlustrated Magazine for October 
has an sineketh illustrated article on “Some Less 
K nown Towns of Southern Gaul,” while Oscar Brown- 
ing tells us of Cambridge and its historic colleges. 


6 Library, 50 cts, 








a month installments. Immense 
choice list to choose from. $12, 


roportionate rates. 
‘ everywhere. The Literary Revolution 


makes a big forward movement. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 182 pages, may be h-d for 4 cents, 
or Condensed Catalogue, and particulars, free. 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisker, 393 


Pearl St., New York. Mention this paper. 








Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 





REST TEACHERS, aAMESAG+RN, | 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of fnstruction ; recom- 


mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 








RELIABLE TEACHERS 


PrompGy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied peteg Ltg pene 


Circulars of G Schoo to papente. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Sucocrssrut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


NS EXCy . 
w aie eae 
eachers’ Bureau oe 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-Keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Gomeot OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 




















PROFESSIONAL. i 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. ee 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

, and Nat. History. 
. MUNROE, Sec’y. 








tric Eng., Architecture, Chemist: 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. 








INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
G catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. _ 
; NORMAL SCHOOLS. ast 
(ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further iculars apply at the 


R Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
—— oun. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

















AL SCHOOL 
Sure — FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


irculars, etc., address 
— Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Sit both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 
ASSA ETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M ee eet both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
ae E. H. RusseExt, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
Sor Ladies only. or catalogues, ottress ie 














Principal, D. B. HAGAR, 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
S For both sexes. 





For catalogues, address J. G. SCoTT. 


10 STATE NORMAL SCHOO 
om samt tudy, 3 ‘A 8p NCE E rv 
gular s , 3 years. an . 
Lan a Gourse for pw classes of rodents. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prip. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 
laneous works of FICTION, 
POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submi on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and copyrl t date. 














PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Business Transacted 


in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“ Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our Seven for 
Mr, John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 





R. E. AVERY, 
_Amarton School Bureau, 8 West 105 Et. H. T. 
H. HESSE’S *"4°SGEney, 


123 KE. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon, Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 

An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
eee teachers of any grade in securing posteions, aes 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, & “istAeeE=™: 


Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
pleyers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 
the largest number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now numbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate envelope 
containing photograph, t+ stimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 
By severu: systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
wil show whiclr of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then a closer comparison 
from their envelopes soon a out the best fitted. 
Among teachers recently placed are two lady teach- 
ers at Marshalltown, la., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 








— |mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 


rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, ete. 
Read his, which is a sample of many letters received: 
* ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650. Allow me to express 
our hearty appreciation of your promptness and the 
manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. ; 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail Saag ang of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upen 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 











PUBLIC OPINION. 

“Tam engaged in the position of which you in- 
formed me. I had thought it advisable to register 
with four of the most reputable agencies ; but allow 
me to say that in earnest, conscientious devotion to 
my interest, and in evident purpose to give me just 
the position I was sooking = have surpassed all 
the others. I shall not fail to speak in the highest 
terms of the N. E. Bureau of Education whenever I 
have an opportunity, and to employ it in future 
myself.”’ E. M. W. 

l-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers, 


Who have had norma! training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 
HIRAM CUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are able poder, te furnish exceptionally well- 
trained and skilled teachers io the departmerts of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Elocution, sate, 
rsons 











Swi BABB & CO. 
618 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


and Kindergarten ; can supply competent 
p’ay the organ at church. Coastant accession of new 
members for every, department of instruction. 
IRAM O TT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., 
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TO STUDENTS AN D TEACHERS OF GREEK. 
ISSUED, 





JUST 


Elementary Lessons in Greek Syntax. 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY THE READING OF XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
By S. R. WINCHELL, A.M. 


A series of lessons on Attic Greek Syntax, designed to follow about one year’s study of the etymolk 
of the language. It comprises lessons on the last half of the Grammar, with exercises and vocabularies, 
arran with a view of making the pupil! familiar with the fundamental! principles of Greek s 
intended as an introduction to a thorongh and comprehensive treatise on Greek prose composition. 


Entreducteory price, 54 cents. 





Sample copies, for evamination, will be Jorwarded, post-paid, to teachers af Greek, on receipt of the 


introductory price. 


U., APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


al 


rntax. It is 


The Musical Season of 1886-7 


Has begun, and our music-loving people are ready 
for the enjoyment of musical evenings, either in pub- 


lie or 

AT HOME. 
a pue at the following listof NEW BOOKS 
OF VOCAL MUSIC will convi ce our friends 
that we are prepared (as we always have been during 
the past/forty years) tofurnish musica! entertainment 
FOR ALL. 


American Ballad Collection. 
54 Songs for 50 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 


Skeleton Lessons 


Physiology and Hygiene, 


By ALICE M. CUERNSEY. 





Pamphlet form, flexible cloth cover, for teach- 
ers’ use. 
Special attention to Alcohol and Narcotics. 


Price, 15 cents. 





American Song and Chorus Collection. 
68 Songs for 50 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY.| Choice Vocal Duets. $1.00. 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, Gems for Little Singers. 30 cts. 


(Capital book for the little folks.) 


30 Franklin Street. 
Parlor Organ Galaxy. 50 cts. 


183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 





Barnes’ New Geography.| MONROE'S INE W READERS, 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.235 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 
Geographer, | MES MONTEITH. CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
“If you are dissatisfied with the books youare using| @ENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
CowPERTHWAIT & Co 


The two books comprise everything that is nece 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ssar 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1 
*,.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leightonu’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


on receipt of price. 
A. &. ARNES & co., Publishers, 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lesseous in En- 


111 & 113 William St.,. NEW YORK 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 

glish and WMigher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


——AGENUY FOR—— 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


HENRY HOLT & 00.’3, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE. 


WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Laane Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Alcohol and Science, Paper Cover, 80.50 
The Temperance Lesson Book, ee 2 
Temperance Physielogy. Guthrie, “ 
Brief Notes for Temp. Teachers, “ 
Worse thau Wasted, ‘ i es 
Ten Lectures on Alcohol, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
A full descriptive catalogue of 1,500 temperance 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
publications sent free upon application. Address 


810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 














Publish the follewing text-books : 

MODERN STEAM ENGINES. An Elementary 

Treatise on the Steam Engine. By JosHvuA ROSE, 

M.E. Illustrated by 400 Engravings. 4to. $6.00. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT. By 
JosuHvua Rose, M.E. 330 ere 8vo, $4.00. 
THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL MACHINIST. By 
JosHvua Rose, M.E. 350 Engravings. Thirteenth 
2.50. 


Edition. 12mo, $ 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM AND THE 


“e 


BACRINESY OF Lie tml a By Wm. J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
AIRBAIRN. ustra’ ° 0, WW, 48 . ° 
A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS: Their Meany DFEN, NOW Seek 





Strength, Construction, and, Economical Working. 
ae WILSON. 12mo0, $2.50. 

TABLES OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANAL- 
YSIS. With an mtroductory Chapter on the Course 
of Analysis. By Prof. H. WrLtu. Third American 
Edition. from the Eleventh German Edition. Ed- 
ited by Prof. C. F. Hines, Ph.D., Dickinson College, 
Pa. 8svo, $1.50. 

CAREY’S MANUAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Ed- 
ited by MCKEAN. 12mo, $2.25. 

SMITH. A Manual of Political Economy. By E. 
PESHINE SMITH. 12mo, $1.25. 

WILSON. First Principles of Political Economy. 
By Prof. W. D. WILson, Cornell Univ. 12mo, $1 50. 
ce Our Catalogue of Practical and Seientific 

Books, % . 8vo, and our other Catalogues and 

Circulars, the whole covering every brench of Science 

applied to the Arts, sent free a honk to any one in 

any part of the world who will furnish his aaaveds. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest — The Best. 


Fountain Publications 


“THE FOUNTAIN” 
Is a magazine widely used for SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY READING IN SCHOOLS, The best tes- 
timonials of its successful use are daily received. 
Prices: 10 months, $1.00; 5 months, 50 cents; single 
copy 10 cents. 


“THE FOUNTAIN SONG BOOK” 
Contains 46 es of original music, copyrighted 
anil publish in The Fountain during past years ; 
also 2 pages of Sacred Songs, The k is espe- 
cially designed for the use of institutes and day 
schools. Prices: Single copy, paper, 15 cents, 12 
copies, paper, $1.50; single copy, buard, 25 cents; 12 
copies, board, §2.50. 











“WOR Ds” 
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= — an a From Fountain Song Book. This little pamphlet 
32 A. af OY xX =5 E S accompanies the song book, and its eheageene will 
< $ > = contribute to make singing roy: and general in 
«= ,* 4 = 2 the schools. Single copies, 5 cents each ; 50 copies, 
S . 
= 53 oe| oucad $2.25. 
be eSes LEAFLETS containing an jiece of music of 
3 gan The Fountain Song Book will be supplied at the 
- aS rate of $1 per hundred, or $6 per thousand. 
= Bo) 
s— 
S Es z “PICTURE AIDS TO COMPOSITION.” 
3? o* A book containing sixty-four leaves of good book 
. soe = 1, with EXCELLENT PICTURES PRINT. 
am = cD ON ONE SIDE OF EACH LEAF the other 
gé Fs] side blank. Single copy, 25 cents; 5 copies to one 
E H Pts address, #1.00; 12 copies to one address, 
g BES ONE SAMPLE Copy 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Cd., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. Bove. Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Cheapest Wall Maps in the World. 


NO. AMERICA, SO. Aer: Abe EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, UNITED STATES. 

Each about 3ft. by 4ft. Mounted. Maps ruled in 
squares of 100 miles. thus teaching distances and 
areas at a glance. Price, 76 cents each, post-paid 
auywhere in the United States. Order a specimen. 
and if you are a teacher or school officer we will send 
it sub to soetenn. After examining, return us 
the me by mail or the price, at your option. 

J. W. C. GILMAN &CO., Educa’! Publishers, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 


Of all the above poitiostens will be mailed to any 
address on receiptof FORTY CENTS. We invite 
‘ trial order from all progressive teachers. 


Address, 


Ww. . SHELLEY, 
YORK, PA. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS for November 


Will contain an interesting and timely article on 
** Earthquakes,” by Prof. N. 8. SHALER of Harvard 
University. The October issue contains two articles of 
unusual interest: A Look through the great Object 
Glass just completed for the Lick Observa 


Professor C. A. he Bice 


° ng; and a description of the 
=* _—— B eet, llustrated by drawings from a 


, by Dr. 8. F. Landrey. Price, 10 cents each, or 
the paper will be sent till January, 1888, including the 
October and November numbers, on,receipt of one 
dollar, the regular subscription price, Address 
POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS CO., 
19 Pearl St., Boston, Maas. 











Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography.” 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 

A Desontrrive Crrcutar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 
half the retail price. 








(Music for the Organ ; including a few Songs.) 


Vocal Banjoist. $1.00. 


(Songs with banjo accompaniment.) 


Piano Classics. $1.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., . 


| pecans 2 a in —, yee tl 1. +4 0 

ones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, -70) The Royal Singer. By L. O. Emerson 
> , e 7 - ° 

Scomaaty Lerssen to Dieem. Wade” (2:08 (His latest work, for Singing Schools.) 60 ets. 


Guitar at Home. $2. Beautiful Guitar 
proces, and Songs with the accompaniment for 
he Guitar.) 
Books mailed, post free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew'torx: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 











NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes @un Americain, recueillies et mises en 

ordre par A. de Rougemont. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 

French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 

188 pp. Sent by mes pone, on receipt of 90 cts, 
ress 


THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








DEDEAWING MODELS, and 21 University Place, New York City. 
. A NEW BOOK by ‘A. MELVILLE BELL. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. ‘* Exsays and Postscripts on Elocution.” 








Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faulta in Read- 
ing and Speaking.—English Pronunciation —English Pho- 
| netic Elements. — Alphabetics — Relation of Tones; > 

Language —The Tones of Speech.—The Instrument ot 
Speech,—Respiration in Speech.—Phonetic Syllabication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—Rhythm as Affecting Reading - 

Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.—Defects anid 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 

the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 

and Grammar Schools. They consist of both ds 

and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 


d 





5 | are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and | I di ts of S h, — Orth hy —V 

beauty, and are furnished at the lowest pousibie Speech. — Imitation. =~ Reading py Brey Delon: 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities and Orators.—An Alphabet of Orators.—A Shadow- 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to | Class of Students. 

the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every | _.Cloth. $1.25, postraid. Address the Publisher, 
8 , and espec ly at the outset. EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 

or catalogue an iculars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL Co., SEND TO 

Chicage AgENCY, eur Park St, Boston, Mass. /UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Minatte, ete. “gy 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Wental Science, English Literature 








srochewa Seow foe Some and School, - $1 38 
ran rman mar - . ° . . THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, May 1.50! wontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


1.50 Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course — Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
rooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


Der'e Chychology. bthice, Motketics, and Logi 
cho ° ca tics, a Cc. 
Hart’s Gloman Classics for students. 
(4 vols. ready) 60 and $1.00 B 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - ~- 50 











Kiemm’s Poeste fur Haus and Schale, . 1.25 
ri 7 Brooks’s Geometry and rigonometry. 
Lee ee einm te Pratice for schools, - "19h Brooke's Philorophy of Arithmetic. 
iat a German Exercises, -  - . . “50 Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 
Filtceetnasegene sss ma” = 28 AWIN 
ulnam = . vow, . ° 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - - 75! DR ING. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vois.), 7T5c. to $20 Coe’s First Studies (54 Studies). 16mo, cloth, $0.60 
Putnam’s World’s 8. Enlarged. - 8.00 Mahan’s Industrial Wrawing. 8vo, “ 3.50 
amen | German Reader, - - - 1.55 MacCord’s Of Mechanical Movements. 8vo, cloth 5.00 
sturtevant's Keonomics, - = = © = £1.75 Macmillan 7p hical Drawi “ 950 
The Klementary Science Series (30 vols.) Each, 75 & Smith’s 7°POeraphical Drawing. 8vo, me 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.) bh, 1.25 Reed’s Topographical Drawing. Plates. 4to “ 5.00 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application , Ruskin's Laws of Fésole. 12mo, ° * 050 
to the publishers “ Elements of Drawing. 12mo, ** 0.50 
$6 ” of Perspective. 12mo, * 0.50 
JOHN E. POTTER & co Smith’s Topographical Drawing. 8vo, * 2.00 
"9 Warren’s Free-Hand Drawing. 12mo, * 1.00 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. ” Drafting Instruments. 12mo, “4,25 
Murray’s Essential Lessons i+ Fnglish, - $ .75 * Linear Perspective. 12mo, 3. 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 90) es Plane Problems, ¥ “ 1.25 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 | a Projection Drawing. 12mo, 1.50 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - + ~~ 1.25) os Shadows and Perspective. 8vo. ‘“ 3.50 
Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - - 1.50) re Machine Drawing. 2 vols., 8vo, “ 7.50 
| meno ne mag | | ga ore oe! g Shades and Shadows. 8vo, * 3.00 
enno’s Favorites, No 1, . eac - 2 ‘ 
Serrisen’s Preach Syntax. ets <p ti ee Published and for sale by 
lard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - 50 JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Dil 
8: prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited.| Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 





Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Szpr. Isr. 


_The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Warts, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Reb ad (0.) pablio wh a. SHOP. By Frank Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Desi to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
elementary principle ¢ an ag S scams . Part t., Geometrical Drawing, with Sroblems.. Part 
; pyres ool cae —~ ip we co . by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 36 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 Za%a'aut Rtwacinns* °- 


ork. 
Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 














TEACHERS should send for circulars and terms for “ Teachers’ Outfit” as Agent 





Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., Pamapmuraia, Pa. 





for Publications of Naw Enauanp Pus. Co 


+» 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





